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often tasteless where ornament was attempted. 
The style referred to was not of very long 
duration, but prevailed to « sufficient extent 
to be well known. Rigid forms; the Actors’ 
fasces used for support; the Napoleonic 
emblems and insignia, and a constant use of 
gilding, appear to us amongst the characteristics. 
Straight-backed, straight-armed chairs, wholly 
gilt, or black with gilt beadings or star-shaped 
ornaments, were not uncommon in England. 
They are due simply to the absence of any real 
taste. 

In general architecture and decoration, the 
most important works of the empire are those 
of Percier and Fontaine. The style of these 
men, profusely exemplified both in build- 
ings and published designs, has been charac- 
terized as the affectation of the antique: but 
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fea N our view of the kaleidoscope 
} changes of French art, we have 
reached the last two years of the 
eighteenth century.* Now, in the 

} words of Napoleon, forty cen- 
turies looked down upon the Gallic host from 
the summit of the pyramids. It is said that 
when the army arrived within sight of the vast 
remains of Thebes—though Karnak, Luxor, 
and Medinet-Abou were then viewed as separate 
cities—the troops stopped, awe-struck by the 
sublimity of the spectacle. That story may be 
apocryphal ; but of the impression produced 
on one “corps ” of the army, the folio volumes of 
the great French work are fortunately a stand- 
ing monument.— We can but regret that in 
the case of the recent British expeditions, re- 
presentations made at the ie of the cam- palace of the Louvre. The elaboration of) 
nd rarsergtht = portion ert ta | designed details in the “ Are de Triomphe ”’ of | 
the way of preserving record, and preventing the | ~ — — en Rt 
— 6 pase pe a ee F is more wonderful than anything in the works 
was, that architects, viii, and ahieern phen gehen weap eS or Ronee 
were now fired with enthusiasm for everything | different style. v ‘ 
Egyptian. The work of making Paris a new 





plays original merit. As others have done, the 
new emperor—by no means secure from con- 
spiracy— sought to occupy the public mind 
with works of art, and the men just named 
were at once set to the old piece de résistance 





whilst it is founded on a classical basis, it dis- | 


or Klenze were born, and before what is perhaps 
the greater portion of the architeetural work of 
England and France whatever its merits—had 
been thought of. 

The earliest portion of the Bank of England—of 
which, part (the back of the Threadnecdle-street 
front, towards the court) is yet remaining—was 
by an architect named Sampson. To this building 
Sir Robert Taylor had added two wings of 
columns, with projections surmounted by pedi- 
ments, and other parts. Some of Taylor’s work 
is still to be seen in the architecture of the 
Garden-court, and we believe near the Bullion- 
office. Taylor, we may remark, was the archi- 
tect of the triangular block of buildings which 
were removed on the erection of the Royal 
Exchange. The basement of these was in 
excellent taste, and the plan was a most skilful 
application to a difficult site. Of the same 
architect’s style, an example which may be readily 





of French architects —the still unfinished | 


referred to, is the Pelican Fire-office in Lombard- 


street; the good stonework of which, with 
ithe sculpture by Lady Diana Beanclerc, has 
jjust lately been daubed with a needless 


coat of yellow paint. Soane’s style differed 
not only from Taylor’s, but that of all his 
contemporaries. He supported the doctrine of 
predominant novelty, and with much success. 
His style is valuable, not merely in show- 
ing what may be done at all times, even 
under the perplexities of modern art; but 
it is often suggestive of new ideas in mat- 
ters of detail; whilst admittedly, the architect 
has realized many beautiful pieces of e‘fect, 





yee a ate 





pe Baca The puritan Palladian element disseminated 
Thebes, was actually commenced by buildings in 
the Rue des Ookiaed and the Place du Caire, a Pa, case, Tee, Dee came ae 
of which there were lately some remains. There | 
can be no doubt of the value of the lessons to | 
be derived from Egyptian architecture ; but it 
seems the fate of all attempts to imitate the de- 
tails of the style out of its country, to be 
simply ridiculous; and that result was attained 
in France. The better influence of David in| 
painting regained sway, and prevailed till 1806 ; 
beyond ubich time, the growth of art was more | 
decidedly progressive ; the improved colouring of | 
Gros, and the natural treatment of Granet being | 
employed on subjects nearly allied to the in. | 
terests of daily life. From the exhibition in 1806, 
of the picture of the Plague at Jaffa, by Gros, we 
may date the commencement of an opposition to | 
the doctrine of The Ideal held by David; and | 
again, by the law of progress, as we may call it, | 
observed in other cases, the pupils of the new, 
master, accustomed to regard truth without 
making the beautiful a necessary condition, fell 
into the apparent choice of deformity, which 
has been noticed in a much canvassed English | 
section of artists during the last few years. 

We, however, did not intend to pursue the | 
history of painting in France, further than it | 
might elucidate the history of general art. | 
Could we do so, the names of H. Vernet, | 
Géricault, E. Delacroix, L. Robert, Ingres, 
Delaroche, and Ary Scheffer, would be sugges- | 
tive of some interesting speculations on the 
different changes of manner which have occurred 
down to our own time. But, it is desirable to 
revert to the fact of long continued maintenance 
of some order of classicism by the David school. 
This, beginning with the republic, received new 
importance from further political events. The 
formation of a governing power under the 
designation of “consulate”—the choice of the 
eagle standards—the imperial dignity assumed in | 
1804—all are obvious exemplifications of a pre- 
valent tendency in thought ; and the robes and 
othet insignia of power and office, were modelled 
expressly with a view to perpetuate the associa- 
tion of ideas which had grown out of the admi- 
ration for the Roman name. Furniture, which 
had retaied mueh of the Louis XV. character, 
though with greater rigidity, durmg the reign 
of Louis XVI. became stiff in outline, and 


* See p. 363, ante. 





especially i in hisinteriors. Here, in domical vault- 


*|ported in France mainly by Gondouin, the | ings, and the management of the lighting, he is 





|mere caricatures of one or other style. Those | simple fret, or other incised pattern, in place of 


| 
| 





architect of the Ecole de Médecine. In Eng- ‘often singularlyhappy; and his housein Lincoln’s- 
land the general architecture at the end of the i inn-fields is full of novel contrivances, deserving 
eighteenth century, must have been at a very | | of study with reference to more important 
low ebb. We are apt to speak slightingly of | | buildings for like purposes. Where the style 
many later efforts, let us look at some of | failed, the failure seems to us due to the regard for 
those during the period we allude to. About | novelty, as though it were the sole e ud of art. 
‘that time, imereased church accommoda-| The details used by Sir John Soane were pro- 
ition had been needed. Many chapels- of-cean | dneed by very simple means. They usually con- 
‘and proprietary chapels were therefore built. | sisted in the reverse of the ordinary, or relievo 
| We find the following dates :—Percy Chapel, | mode of decoration ; and as in the leaves of the 
1769; Bentinck Chapel, 1772; Titchfield, now | particular Corinthian capital which he generally 
Welbec Chapel, about 1774; Fitzroy Chapel, | followed, ornament was expressed by incision 
1778; Portland Chapel, 1779; Quebec Chapel, | rather than projection. Thus, much of his 
1788; Margaret-streetChapel, 1789; St.James’s | work has been scored over till all his stock of 
Chapel, Hampstead. road, 1792; and Brunswick | patterns was exhausted, and he has been 
Chapel, about 1795. The architects living, were | obliged to hit upon any childish form of line or 
most of them men of skill; but whenever | curve, like that round the arches of the Rotunda 
a fair proportion of building has to be done, it | ‘in the Bank. Frets; panels chased with 
‘requires a considerable number of architects to lines; honeysuckle acroteria ; pateras ; and orna- 
produce any general character in public taste. | ments, made up of rows of beads; flutings ; or 
The ordinary houses, therefore, remained either rope ornament ; he was very fond of. Ch Mut ney 
wholly guiltless of an attempt at art, or were | openings were often treated by him wi ith a 


|who were employed on the more important jambs and mantel; an idea that might be 
| public and private buildings, were indeed artists | worked upon with advantage, —having regard to 
of no mean pretension. Henry Holland, and | the tasteless manufactured chimney-pieces which 
James Gandon, of Dublin, used the Palladian, | are often the architect’s only alternative. He 
or columuar Italian architecture, with consider- | commonly placed his orders on a stylobate, the 
able success. In striking contrast to such men | | bases being without plinths. He used pilasters, 
was the style of Sir John Soane, whose long | or ante, of the slightest appreciable projection, 


| professional life may be taken as commencing | though Sir Wm. Chambers had laid it down as 


with the year of his return from Italy, as early an axiom, that these members should never 
as 1788,—the year of the death of “ Athenian” |project less than one-fourth the diameter. 
Stuart, of Sir Robert Taylor, and of Gainsborough, | Archivolts carried to the ground as architraves, 
the painter. Within the next four or five years, | imposts being omitted, and square-headed niches 
Soane had published designs, commenced many | are general. In the use of horizontal rustic 
buildings, the Bauk of England included, andj work, or that sort where the perpendicular 
made designs for a new House of Lords and | | channellings are omitted, he occasionally grouped 
entrances, and for new courts of law. the divisions with effect. In monuments and 
An opinion from Sir William Chambers, who | tombs, he seems to us to have given the sepul- 
was living till 1796, upon the new manner, | chral character with considerable originality and 
would be interesting, and perhaps valuable. If | taste ,—though some details may appear objee- 
the labour of the architect’s profession be some- | tionable. His own tomb in St. Giles’s Cemetery, 
what onerous, the ranks of the profession have | Old St. Pancras-road, and the structure at the 
included men who have passed beyond the | back of the National Debt Office in the Old Jewry, 
threescore and ten. What might be the in-/|now fast perishing, and which, if we recollect 
terest and value of the autobiography of some | rightly, was called a Cenotaph to the Memory 
of them? Soane had made his design at Parma| of William Pitt, may be quoted as examples. 
for a triumphal bridge, before either Schinkel! We should not omit to notice, that the archi- 
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tecture of the Bank would, strictly speaking, 
be at issue with some commonly asserted prin- 
ciples. Columns, unrequired by any original 
disposition of plan, and doorways which cannot 
be entrances, are scarcely consistent with the 
letter of architectural law; still the result is 
pictorially effective—the north-west corner, 
indeed, in spite of uselessness, is highly so—and 
the whole is really a clever mode of treating 
what is mere wall,—a solution of a problem 
such as might be attempted often in street 
architecture with different means, and with 
great advantage. In short, what Soane did, 
whilst it does not affect the importance of rules, 
shows that rules are insufficient to make the 
work of an artist, and that it is inadvisable to 
dogmatize about them. It is to be regretted, 
as in many similar cases, that the iron railing is 
so placed, as often to obscure the designed pro- 
portions of the order. Soane had many imitators 
during his lifetime: it is perhaps not to be 
regretted that these have now decreased. The 
Bank was in progress for several years, and the 
south front was not commenced till 1823. Its 
chief defect, the want of height, has been 
cleverly remedied by Mr. Cockerell. Soane had 
been long before, elected a Royal Academician, 
and as one of the architects of the Board of 
Works, was entrusted with some of the chief 
Government commissions, a few of which may 
call for notice hereafter. 

Other architects of the Italian school prac- 
tising at the end of the eighteenth century, were 
Joseph Bonomi and James Paine. The work 
of the former which lies nearest for reference, is 
at Uxbridge House, Burlington-gardens ; for, to 
this architect must we ascribe the front of 
the building, generally due to the architect 
Vardy. It has an odd number of pilasters ; but 
is more remarkable for the injudicious use of a 
mere casing of stone, and on what is not even 
the front of entrance. This practice of making 
**show fronts” is not altogether a recent one, as 
it has been said to be, the late Roman churches 
having almost universally such fronts. Paine 
was employed both in London and the country, 
but is chiefly known for his published designs. 
There were, however, two men whose works de- 
setve somewhat longer notice. These architects 
were Henry Holland and James Wyatt. The 
former has, perhaps, never received full justice : 
the latter was assuredly in his time greatly over- 
rated. The notice, however, must be deferred 
till another article, in the course of which we 
hope to get fairly launched in something like a 
consecutive current of progress with the works 
dating in the nineteenth century. 








MAIDEN-LANE AND VALLEY OF THE 
FLEET. 


HOW WE IMPROVE. 


Aone the valley of the Fleet, from Coppice- 
row to Farringdon-street, the work of demolish- 
ing old and rotten dwellings is carried vigorous] 
forward, and on the ig side of the street, 
a little to the south of the Clerkenwell Sessions 
House, many dwellings of a date anterior to 
the Fire of London are now being removed. The 
west side of the street from here towards Cow- 
cross-street, and then towards the Fleet, would 
seem to have been built long before the Sessions 
House. Rose-alley, Frying-pan-alley, and the 
numerous narrow courts in this neighbourhood 
have been before mentioned byus. Bear and Staff 
yard, Vine-street, and other old names of the 
streets west of the Sessions House, ind u: 
of the time when they looked into the fields. 
It is curious to stand now at Coppice-row and 
see the fine view of St. Paul’s Cat which 

none out by the removal of these buildings. 
Eighteen or nmeteen years since it was by no 


means even safe to venture into the 9 3 
bourhood which is now cleared. It wasa 

place, filled to overflowing with the worst sorts 
of wretchedness and vice. When the removal | olactreet, 
of some of the houses in Field-lane discovered | Fros-lane, 
this comparatively unknown region to the sight | way. 


of the thousands of passengers who alo 
the great thoroughfare of Haters, oh on 
= sesomoggnt | of those eB then hee to 
ea peep at the unnatural-looki ildings 

which stood by, and in some ror were 
built over, the Fleet river. Many a story of Jack 
‘in pie Jonathan Wild, and other well-remem- 
bered and not sufficiently despised vagabonds, 
was told to curious listeners, and tales of 
murders and robbery; of deceitful trap-doors, 
through which unwary visitors had been slipped 
into the Fleet; of bones and fragments of 
bodies buried in the basements of the dwell- 
ings. These and such like legends were com- 
monly circulated about the place, and some of 
the houses near the top of Field-lane were 
exhibited to those who were curious, on the 
payment ofa certain sum, and hundreds thronged 
to see the house of Jack Sheppard, which 
thus, it was said, been brought to light. This, 
no doubt—bad as was the taste that prompted 
it—was attended with good, for many were here 
brought to see dwellings such as they could 
never have dreamt of, and children and men of 
such a stamp as would make all, except the 
most thoughtless, shudder. But dark and dismal 
as were the traditions which lent a sort of 
romance to the place, we believe that many a 
deed of horrible importance had been acted 
there which was never brought to light. In the 
heart of this region were filthy shops, in which 
loathsome food was offered to scores of those 
who for years had not ventured forth into the 
ublic streets, who had not made a trade of 
begging but by their squalid looks and clothing 
defied the imitation of those artistic individuals 
who prey to such a considerable extent on the 
street alms-giver. 

The public-houses were pandemoniums ; the 
Jew lodging-houses could not be passed over 
without notice, nor the numerous shops of the 
dealers in old iron and other matters standing 
open for the convenience of the light- ; 
We do not remember noticing a school (as 
we understand the word) within this dark 
“shadow.” Let us forget it, with the pauper 
grave-yard, which was thought, in the times 
when thousands could be found who believed 
in the salubrity of such places in the midst 
of our cities, to be conveniently near the 
Fleet ; also, the manufactories, dust-yards, the 
crowded tenements, such as those in the Sand- 
and look with pleasure at the beautiful 
ome of St. Paul’s, and at the great thorough- 
fare which is now being opened ; and having at 
hand Chamberlain’s of 1770 (which, by the 
way, is worth reproducing), we notice it shows 
Hockley-in-the-Hole, Bay-street, and a few 
houses on the west side of Coppice-row, the 
Small-por Hospital, and then no houses until we 


reach the Bagnigge-well Tea-gardens, near 
which is a place aed “ Black *s Hole.” 
The origin of this name we have not been 
able to discover. 

Since 1770, the Small-pox Hospital has been 
twice removed, first to King’s-cross, and thence 
into the country ;* and during the last five or 
six years, the houses and pagar which we 
have faintly sketched (the houses at any rate) 
have been dispersed and destroyed; and as we 
believe that nothing, taking all circumstances 


Y | into consideration, could be worse than the state 


of the Fleet-valley, we may expect that the 
oy le will be ‘line + ieee * time ny 
ost in providing wholesome lodgings, for 
such as are thus driven forth. 
Glancing from time to time at places which 


have been formerly referred to in the Builder, | P 


we find in Frying-pan-alley, and elsewhere, 

that the population is as thick as ever; 

almost invariably the aon say that they 
ul 


are unable to find s accommodation. 


| some of these places have been drained, and 


were comparatively free from disease during 
the last attack of cholera, but the dwellings are 
still dilapidated, and, for such accommodation, 
e ive. The water comes in on the Sunday, 
at a say that this is a great blessing to 
them, only that it runs for too short a time. 


* “In 1716 an hospital was founded for relieving poor people 
afflicted with the small-pox and for inoculation, and this was the 








In many of these poor neighbourhoods, the 
water-casks and tanks have been cleared away, 


and a small leaden pipe, not more in man 
instances than 8 or 9 inches from the ples | 
supplies each court for a limited time: this 
mode is, to a certain extent, more wholesome 
than the tanks and water-casks, so closely 
placed to the “closets ;” and yet even this 
plan is very inconvenient and insufficient : for 
mstance, let us take a court or alley containing 
twenty-five houses, let into tenements, eight 
families in each house—we should thus have 
200, or if we say six families in each house, we 
should have 150 families. Imagine these rushing 
to the water, which, perhaps, does not run mere 
than half an hour, and the scene of confusion 
and quarrelling which takes place. Then, again, 
many have few vessels in which water can be 
kept ; these come down, perhaps, with an old tea- 
kettle, or broken stone bottle; and the con- 
tents of this will be all the water a family will 
be able to collect until the next day, unless they 
borrow it or fetch it from other places. It is 
needless to ef how completely this puts clean- 
liness out of the way of many who may be even 
well-disposed. We inquired at several of the 
houses between five six in the evening, and 
found three out of four without water; and it 
seems barely necessary to repeat, that such as 
was preserved in such an atmosphere could not 
be wholesome. 

In Apollo-court, Bell-yard, Temple-bar, and 
many other places in this neighbourhood, this 
plan has been brought into use, and the same 
complaints are to be heard : there are no taps om 
the leaden pipes. Bailey-court, Bell-yard — 
described in the Builder five or six years since— 
is still undrained: even the surface - water 
—_— down Bell-yard in front of the shops, 

c. into the great thoroughfare of Fleet-street 
at Temple-bar. In all these thickly-populated 
courts there should be, if not cisterns, at least a 
supply of water from a tap at the main for say 
three hours in the morning and three hours in 
the evening of every day; and we believe that 
but little water would be wasted: the best- 
dis of each locality would act as a sort of 
pe _ and prevent the waste of this necessary 
of life. 

If we cannot tell what has become of the popu- 
lation of the Fleet valley, we are unfortunately 
in no doubt about the place to which several of 
the manufactories have been shifted, and that is 
no farther off than Belle Isle, Maiden-lane. 
Here horses are melted, not in rotten look- 
ing sheds such as those were by the Fleet, but 
in solid-looking buildings which seem to be 
intended to carry on the work for years, inde- 
pendent of considerations of the health of the 
neighbourhood, public opinion, or the law. A 
ear or two ago a few words were said in this 
Soul about Maiden-lane, and since then the 
manufactories have increased in numbers, and 
in size; and the place, particularly towards the 
east, has become covered with streets. The 
smells which come from this district when the 
wind blows from the “ balmy west” (the reverse 
now, however, to the inhabitants of this part of 
Islington), are most sickening, and from some 
of the large chimneys of Maiden-lane come like 
huge clouds of black smoke over the place. 
Nor is the evil confined to Islington ; for, of 
course, as the wind shifts, Camden-town, Somers- 
town, &c. are visited by the poisonous vapour. 

If, however, you venture in the course of 
inquiry to state to any of the manufacturers the 
complaints heard from the neighbours, you will 
robabl - at at ” help ae 
“Ha, ha, ha! canno’ ughing, sir. 
Why, this is a nuisance neighbourhood. What 
business have you to interfere? Leave us alone, 
sir—we neither hurt ourselves nor anybody 
else.” Let us, however, say, in reply, that 
what seems sport to him, is death to many; 
and it is worne of remark, that one person wha 
so replied, careless of others, and strong in the 
opinion of the wholesomeness of his trade, was 
himself carried off by the last attack of cholera. 

The report of the of the metropolis for 
the i ending the 11th August, mentions 
that the wind had blown for some time from 
the west and south-west, and that “of the five 
divisions of London, the greatest number of 
deaths from diarrhoea occurred in the north and 





east districts ; and it deserves to be xemarked 
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that of thirty-seven registered in the north 
division, fourteen occurred in the district of 
Islington, only two occurred in Wandsworth, 
and none in Camberwell.” 

Not, however, to enlarge upon this matter, 
we assure our readers that the manufactories 
of Maiden-lane are most injurious, and that man 
of our improvements are but temporizings, and, 
— of curing, soon add to the extent of the 
evil. 
In concluding these remarks, we would 
strongly urge all who dwell where sewers are 
being constructed, to see that the cesspools 
are properly emptied and filled up (not merely 
covered over), and that communications be made 
with the drain. 

It would be a useful guide to those in search 
of a house if the landlord were asked to produce 
a certificate that the —— had been properly 
attended to, for it is most difficult to know, until 
after a short residence, whether the drainage is 
perfect or not; or, if there be one of the dis- 
ews cesspools, to which we have before 

irected attention, and which have been attended 
with such serious effects. We know of a case, 
where, soon after taking possession of a fresh 
house, a strong healthy young man was stricken 
with fever and died. This led to inquiry, and 
a cesspool, to which three other houses commu- 
nicated, was found in the house with a rotten 
drain ; and underneath the floor of the passage 
lay “enone water in large quantities. Then t 
workmen were sent for, the road opened to the 
inconveniences of passengers, and the filth 
removed in the hot weather; and now some of 
the other members of the family are ill of fever. 

Strange that, notwithstanding our repeated 
statements and incontrovertible evidence, thou- 
sands, not without education, are still to be 
found who doubt, or at any rate deny, the inju- 
rious effects on health of defective sanitary 
arrangements. 

In connection with the nuisances at Belle 
Isle, near the New Cattle Market, a crowded 
and influential meeting of the inhabitants was 
held at the Offord Arms, Caledonian-road, on 
Monday, when a carefully drawn up report of 
the “ Beautiful Island” was submitted. After 
mentioning that the district complained of is 
only of small extent, occupying, in fact, not 
much more than seven or eight acres, and that 
it is without drainage in most parts, the report 
proceeded to describe the various manufac- 
tories, &c. which are here collected together; 
amongst them are pig-dealers, pig-killers, pig- 
feeders, “ one knacker’s (very clean), the rear 
of the premises suspicious;” “two knackers’ 
premises very dirty,” sausage-skin maker, oil and 
varnish manufactories, “the patent sundries 
process manufactory,” baked “night-soil manufac- 
tory,” patent manure manufactory, baked manure, 
melters, soap-boilers, lucifer-match manufactory, 
&c. &c. &c. From these numerous works—each 
useful in its way, but sadly out of place —~ 
fumes are passed by the south-west winds, 
amongst a population of from 60,000 to 100,000 
persons. enty medical men have given their 
opinion of the danger of the gases which are 

wn from this pestilent place; landlords 
complain of the difficulty they meet with in 
letting houses—some, in hact, having lost their 
best tenants: a mass of letters, too numerous 
to be read to the meeting,*from people of all 


classes, complaining of the nuisance, lay upon | p® 


the table. After a short discussion the report 
was adopted, and a committee formed to pro- 

at once against the various matters com- 
plained of. This determination will give us an 
early opportunity of testing the working of Sir 
Benjamin Hall’s Bill; and we hope that the 
committee will deal with success and vigour 
with this place of pestilence. 

We do not attempt to individualise any of the 
manufactories, but an idea of the effect of the 
whole may be gained from one example. A 
medical gentleman says:—‘I have many a 
time passed in my carriage : the effect of some of 
sd ig is to produce asphyxia. I have shut the 

indows to endeavour to get a little relief, but 
have been glad to open them in order to be able to 
breathe, It affects persons according to their 
different constitutions : in some it causes violent 
headache and oppression; in others nausea; in 
many downright sickness, &c.” . 

Tf the air from Belle Isle thus affects the 





strong and healthy, it is evident how great must 
be the evil to the very young and to the old, and 
to those in delicate health. 

In Clayton-street, Caledonian-road, diarrhea 
has been prevalent, and many of the cases 
dangerous and bordering on cholera. These cases 
have occurred when the wind blows from the 
south-west. Many persons say that the smell 
ean be distinctly “felt” beyond the High- 
street, Islington. 


We have received some letters on the subject, 
and print a portion of one of them :— 


“From inquiry made by me, I find that the trade 
which has sprung up of late is that of manure manu- 
facturing from blood and bones, decomposed by oxalic 
acid, and baked into cakes. The efflavia from this 
reaches to a distance of two miles all round, and is at 
times, to those living in the direction of the wind, 
most hurtful, causing sickness and head-ache, with 
loss of appetite. The stench is observable, according 
as the wind blows, at King’s-cross, Camden square 
and villas, Holloway-road, Barnsbury-park, and Pen- 
tonville-hill. 

Several medical men attended the meeting, and 
complained of its effects. One of them who lives in 
Thornhill-square stated he must leave unless the 
nuisance was removed. 

Now, I ask, is it not a most disgraceful thing that 
such a nuisance as this should have been allowed to 
grow up in the parish of Islington, and no notice 
taken of it by the trustees, but the inhabitants allowed 
to be annoyed and inconvenienced, and their health 
endangered, and compelled for their protection to call 
a public meeting, when the trustees under their Act 
of Parliament have full power to remedy it ? 

To administer this Act there are sixty trustees, two 
solicitors, who act respectively as vestry clerk and 
clerk to the trustees, and a surveyor and an assistant 
surveyor, and an inspector of nuisances. 

With such an Act of Parliament and such a nume- 
rous body of trustees and others, persons would natu- 
rally conclude that the parish of Islington is well 
managed, paved, cleansed, watered, and free from all 
nuisances and annoyances; but let any one look at 
the neighbourhood of Belle Isle, and they will there 
see a district that would disgrace any parish not 
having the good fortune to possess so useful an Act,— 
streets and lanes without roads or pavements, recep- 
tacles of all kinds of filth rotting and putrifying, 
without drains—a pestilence to the neighbourhood, 
and productive of the most baneful consequences to 
the health of the inhabitants.—C. J. Facue.” 





ON THE PROGRESSIVE CHANGES IN 
ORNAMENT, 
IN THE SUCCESSIVE STYLES OF MEDLEVAL 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


However degraded taste may now be, in 
many respects, we may still, happily, claim the 
love of nature as one of the characteristics of 
our day. How many a vile building, which 
would of itself be a perfect plague-spot on the 
landscape, do we see rendered endurable by the 
taste shown in laying out the gardens around it. 
The love of trees, shrubs, and flowers is, indeed, 
the most hopeful feature in the taste of our age, 
and one which may fairly cover a multitude of 
sins. Let us import this one hopeful symptom 
into our architecture. Let our love of nature 
show itself in our decorative arts. If we do 
this, we know that we shall not go far wrong. 
The same power which endowed us with the 
love of beauty and with a certain subordinate 
wer of creating it, and supplied us with an 
infinity of materials in which to exercise this 
faculty, has not left us without models for its 
guidance. The direction given for the first 
structure for divine worship was, “ See that thou 
make all things according to the pattern shewed 
thee in the mount :” and we, happily, have on 
every mount and in every valley patterns given 
us by the same authority as our perpet 
guides. We are not, it is true, strictly bound 
to them, and we have powers of invention which 
enable us, often wisely, to vary from our models 
so as to suit our decorations to the functions 
they have to perform; but this does not affect 
the great normal fact that xature alone is the 
great primary guide to decoration, and that at 
those periods, which will ever be recurrin 
when humanly-invented styles become enervate 
and fall to decay (and it is evident, to all who 
think deeply, and observe clearly, that we are 
living at such a period), the only hope for a 


* See p. 385, ante. 





‘revival of energy is by falling implicitly back 
‘upon nature, and by faithfully and lovingly 
following her guidance, to throw off the worn- 
| out arts which are vernacular among us, and to 
'generate others more worthy of a rational and 
| cultivated age. 

This, I think, we might all make a simultaneous 
effort to attain. We have no Freemasonry to 
enable us all at once to press onward in one 
architectural style; but so far as architectural 
decoration is concerned, we have that free- 
masonry, and its one password should be 
“ nature.” 

I am not, let it be understood, expressing any 
disapproval of what is called conventional orna- 
ment. So far from this, I have the greatest 
admiration for that of both the early and late 
period of Gothic architecture ; but the artists of 
those vigorous periods used their own con- 
ventionalisms—forms which had spontaneously 
grown with their own growth, or been in- 
telligently introduced by themselves for specific 

urposes of theirown. What I argue against 
is the revival of these ready-made convention- 
alisms. We probably xeed conventionalism, but 
let it be our own ; or, if the old results are to be 
adhered to, let us, to say the least, work out the 
problems afresh for ourselves. In applying the 
only types we can in reason fall back upon,— 
those supplied by nature,—to the particular pur- 
poses for which we want them, we shall find 
that nature has only supplied the zormal types, 
but that it is for us to use and adapt them. 
This adaptation will force us to conventionalize ; 
but we must never do this otherwise than to 
answer some reasonable use, and to satisfy some 
intelligible requirement. When we practically 
find the necessity of such adaptations, it is then 
that a reference to old conventionalisms will 
become useful : we shall then understand their 
purpose, and (without copying them) we shall 
receive from them hints of the most useful and 
practical kind. 

Thus, we must learn, by our own study, to 
arrange foliage in the most effective manner, 
according to its particular purpose: we must 
(as Mr. Ruskin says) “bring it into service.” 
In this we shall receive many useful hints from 
the carly conventional foliage. Again, in the 
more essentially architect features, such as 
capitals, we must learn so to dispose our foliage 
as to produce an elegant and strictly architec- 
tural outline. The most perfect among the 
many kinds of outline which may be used is that 
natural curve such as would be suggested by a 
jet of water curling over elegantly at the top, 
like the crest of a wave. This exact outline is 
assumed by many plants, and it was this habit 
in the acanthus-leaf which recommended them 
to the Greek and Roman artists as the most 
appropriate for their capitals. This outline we 
have in perfection in the early capitals of the 
thirteenth century, during the conventional 
period, and from them we may derive important 
aid in the distribution of our za¢ural fohage, so 
as to produce the same outline. in, the 
majority of the leaves we use as models have 
not that depth of light and shade produced by 
relief of surface, which we may need to render 
our foliage effective at a distance. Here we 
must use our own judgment, aided by hints from 
old works, in remedying this want, or we may 
bring to our aid leaves not used in old times, 
and which afford greater relief than those more 
commonly in use. 

Then, again, at great distances from the eye 
it may not be necessary to make a perfect repre- 
sentation of a nat leaf: indeed, a perfect 
copy might fail in conveying a proper resem- 
blance: we must, therefore, learn how to use 
such a bold treatment, as, by a few judicious 


ual/and well-placed cuts, to poten the effect 


desired Nag seen — a@ tance,—so ang Pa 
may, when éx ifs place, appear more like 
the. true leaf than if it it ie actually a 
erfect representation of it. This we may be 
felped in doing by the study of the /ater con- 
, m which the art of producing 
n shows 


ventional foli 
effect by simple mechanical means 
itself in great perfection. 

The same may be said of adapting foliage to 
the aT og a mon : : Pg a 
system might be developed of uniting the sharp 
slasine schon, so frequent in late Gothic 
foliage, with the use of natural leaves. I would 
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never adopt (exeept in old buildings) the con- 


ventional forms of the fifteenth century wood- | gain 


work, but I would adopt their conventional 
method, wuiting jit with natural forms : by this 
we might predene a system of w carving 
perfectly suited tothe material. The question 
of whether or not it is according to the rules of 
sound taste to conventionalize animals used in 
decoration is a difficult subject. No one, how- 
ever, can do it so as to be tolerable but a first- 
rate artist. We often find heraldic animals 
drawn with wonderful skill, though by no means 
like nature. Those, for instance, in the enamelled 
shields, on the monument of Edward IIL. are 
inimitably drawn. Heraldry being, from begin- 
ning to end, a conventional art, and being one 
which has come down to us without having ever 
become obsolete, I would continue to treat it 
conventionally; and whenever purely heraldic 
animals are brought in architecturally, I would 
retain their heraldic treatment. I think, too, 
when we introduce animals to do such unnatural 
duty as acting as water-spouts, we may also 
fairly follow up the liberty we are taking with 
them; but, if we use conventional or grotesque 
animals at all, let us at least import into them 
so much good anatomy as to make it appear 
possible that such creatures might exist! Let 
us, however, usually show them as they really 
are; and, for this reason, I would recommend 
our carvers to draw occasionally at the Zoolo- 
gical-gardens, or even from our domestic animals. 
Another thing I would advocate is the enlarge- 
ment of our range in the selection of natural 
t 3 
think that we shall always render our carv- 
ing more pleasing by adhering, ix ‘he main, to 
the indigenous productions of the country in 
which we are at work; and I would advise it 
as a general rule that the carver should, where- 
ever he is engaged, study carefully the prevail- 
ing productions of that country, and derive 
from them the principal objects which he uses. 
By doing this, he will be able to introduce 
great varicty into his work, and to bring in 
many plants not used in ancient work. This is 
the true principle to go upon, and I would con- 
sider it as the established ru/e. I would, how- 
ever, admit, and even encourage exceptions. 
The cultivation of an infinity of beautiful 
exotics is perhaps one of the most remarkable 
characteristics of our age, and I would admit 
its claim to be represented in our architecture. 
I would, however, treat it as an exception in its 
use in decoration, as it is ¢” fact. I would not 
use it in a country village where no floricultural 
luxuries are to found: there, I would use 
the simple productions of the neighbourhood ; 
but in the mansion of a person who delights in 
such pursuits, or in a church built near his 
a. or under his intflaence, nothing could 
more appropriate than to admit the influence 
of such taste or proximity into the architee- 
tural decorations, 
If I am right in urging the general relin- 
uishment of bygone conventionalism, and the 
falling back upon nature as the great character- 
istic we should aim at impressing upon all the 
decorative arts of our day, how important does 
it become that our art-workmen should make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with natural 
productions! Let me, then, urge upon them the 
constant and careful study of the types with 
which they are on all hands surrounded. It is 
now the very height of the season for this study : 
do not let it ship by you. Remember that for 
nearly seven long months you can scarcely find 
® leaf when you want it; study them, ‘then, 
while you. have got them. Give yourselves an 
occasional holiday expressly for this purpose, and 
Fe out with your sketch-book and your model- 
clay, and sketch either on paper or in relief, 
or both, the leaves as you see them growing. Study 
the halits of the plants—the different modes in 
which their leaves and flowers group themselves. 
These you will often find to give you naturally 
just those symmetrical arrangements which you 
so often need: study even what animals, as 
birds, caterpillars, or butterflies, most frequent 
each plant ; for their occasional introduction is 
true to nature, and gives life and spirit to your 
productions ; but above all, train your hand and 
eye to the drawing and modelling of them 
freely. You may know all about them as a 
naturalist, without being able to produce a re- 


presentation of them when wanted. You will 
in more by this than by taking casts of them, 
though that is important. Dried leaves will be 
useful i/you have sketched them while living, but 
if not, they will be of little service. But, what- 
ever mechanical means you may use, pray in 
some way or another take the matter energeti- 
eally in hand. And while architects and 
amateurs are quarrelling about whether the 
round arch, the pointed arch, or the horizontal 
architectrave is to be our future type of con- 
struction, and whether the architecture of the 
future is most to resemble that of Greece and 
Rome, or that of our own northern lands, you, 
as decorative artists, will have settled that part 
of the question which belongs to you, by boldly, 
and with one heart and soul, falling back upon 
that one t and glorious Freemasonry which 
belongs alike to every country and every age, 
and whose only rule of art is the study of 
nature. G. G. Scorr. 





STATUES AT LARGE. 


Peel.—We have not seen any objections in 
rint to the City statue of Sir 
fr. Behnes, which has been erected between 
St. Paul’s and the Post-office, and so we ought 
to conclude perhaps that all are tolerably well 
satisfied with it, and that we ought to be so too. 
Truth to say, however, it gives us very little 

leasure: we ought to say, it gives us a great 
veal of pain,—to see so much good metal wasted. 
The statue has not a thought in it or about it— 
to say nothing of the way in which the head is 
set on the neck,—and with its “ that-will-do ” 
sort of pedestal (equally guiltless of a thought), 
and the two beggarly double lamps at the sides, 
is as sad a specimen of an abortive attempt to 
be tasty as we can show in this setwopclie of 
artistic failures. 


The Houses of Parliament.—The marble statue 
of Walpole has been placed apon its pedestal 
in St. Stephen’s Gdlers. leading from West- 
minster Hall to the entrance of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons. The work is from the 
chisel of Mr. John Bell. It is to be hoped that 
these statues are not being produced too fast,— 
as per order. 





THE “SQUARES” OF LONDON. 


Tue interest which we usually feel in regard 
to the scenes of our childhood will, I trust, be 
sufficient excuse for a few remarks which I wish 
to make on your article on the “Squares” of 
London. I was born, and passed the first 
forty years of — life, in that district, and can, 
from my own knowledge, make some slight 
remarks on your statements. You give the 
date of Russell-square about 1804. I am cer- 
tain the enclosure was commenced not later than 
1802. The ground where the north side of the 
enclosure stands was about eight or ten feet 
below the present level, and the coping was 
placed on a series of brick piers and arches, 
which, being erected in the open field, without 
apparent connection with any other object, ana] 
zied me exceedingly. The ground was subse- 
— raised, and the surrounding houses 
erected. Bedford House and premises, oceupy- 
ing the north side of Bloomsbury-square, with a 
dead wall and gates, with sphinxes on the piers, 
extended northward to the line of houses form- 
ing the south side of Russell-square, where a 
“ha-ha” formed the boundary, enclosing the 
stables and yard. The en was nearer the 
house, and not on the site of Russell-square. 
Bedford House stood across the present Woburn. 








place, and I have a a remembrance of 
seeing the cartoons at the time of the sale. At 
that time Bolton House, which occupied the 
north extremity of the single line of houses 
forming Southampton-row, was the extreme of 
London in that direction, for there was no 
building in the then clear open “ Long-fields” 
between Bolton House and the Southampton 
Arms Tea-garden at Camden-town, to which 
there was a footpath crossing the New-road, 
leaving the “Boot,” immortalised by Dickens 
in “ by Rudge,” at some distance on the 
right. The view northwards from Queen-square 





‘a roll on the grass which 


was then son uninterrupted, as stated by 


obert Peel, by | h 





Dodsley. 1 remember with —— - — 
ve had, where | 


[Ave. 25, 1855. 


there is now an entire town, of which I believe 
the first house was built by Mr. Burton for his 
own residence. Near about the spot oceupied 
by Gordon-square, a circular enclosure was con- 
structed, I think about the year 1803, for the 
exhibition of the ‘first locomotive,” the pro- 
duction of Trevithick. I remember listening 
with wonder to the description of its perform- 
ance, which was then so satisfactory that a bet 
was offered by the proprietors to match the 
engine to run a greater number of miles in 
twenty-four hours than any horse that could be 
produced, but there were no takers. 

The boundary between St. Pancras and St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, parishes runs east and 
west, about half way between Russell and Tavis- 
tock squares. I have heard it stated that the 
boundary was formerly more to the south; but 
on the occasion of an unknown man being found 
dead in the fields, the authorities of St. Pancras 
refused to bury him, on the plea that he did not 
die in their parish; but the authorities of St. 
George’s, then St. Giles-in-the-fields, out of 
which it was taken, buried the man without 
hesitation, and — the boundary mark where 

e lay, thus adding a space now occupied by 
important houses. 

he statue of Francis, Duke of Bedford, in 
Russell-square, was erected by subscription, 
which so far exceeded the requisite sum, that 
the surplus sufficed to procure the sitti _ 
of his friend Charles James Fox, which 
the former, in Bloomsbury-square. 

Bedford-square dates somewhat further back 
than you state. Ihave known it in precisely its 

resent condition nearly sixty years. I 

ily to school in the year 1799, and from cir- 
cumstances I have heard my father relate, I 
know the erection must have been about 1780. 
The centre house on the east side used to be 
the official residence of the Lord Chancellor. 
Lord Loughborough lived there, and at the 
time of the Corn-law riots it was occupied by 
Lord Eldon. The mob made an attack on the 
house at night, and I remember on the follow- 
ing morning seeing the whole of the pallisadi 
lying down im the area, the stone coping em | 
been driven in with a pavior’s rammer. 
and Lady Eldon escaped over the back wall 
into the British Museum Gardens, and 
refuge in the guard-house. J. J. 





Only one half of Russell-square, I think, formed 
the gardens of Bedford House, forthere was a foot- 
path leading from Southampton-row, at the back 
of the gardens of Bedford House and the British 
Museum, to the north-east corner of Bedford- 
square, which I have often traversed in my 
boyhood,—half of the site of Russell-square 
being a field, on my right, and the gardens of 
Bedford House and the Musenm on my left. 
In the gardens of Bedford House, enclosed by 
park paling and a row of trees from Southamp- 
ton-row, ia have seen the Bloomsbury and Inns 
of Court (called the B. I. C. A.) Association, 
or Volunteer Corps, exercising before they were 
re to assemble at the Foundling Hos- 

ital. 
" Bedford-square was built, your authorities say, 
between 1800 and 1806. Now on reference to 
Horwood’s Map of London, published in 1799, 
you will find this square and the surroundi 
streets completely laid down and numbered, 
I remember it completely finished at a date ante- 
rior to that. I acta several houses about 
there were built by Sir William Chambers: they 
bear marks of his hand. 

I have no doubt Dodsley was right as to 
Queen-square, and that the north side was left 
open for a view of oe and Highgate. 
I remember the beautiful view when there was 
not a house to intercept the prospect of these 
lofty districts, and have not seldom stood in 
Queen-square to admire them. The garden at 
the north end of the square was at that time 
sunk some ten feet below the square, agreeing 
with Malcolm’s observation. In the origi 
construction of the Foundling Hospital, the 
grounds extended southward in the convex 
considerably, viz. eighty feet more than iy | do 
now, as shown by a map in my possession, dated 
1790, and another dated 1769, and in which 





* This thust have been an after arrangement, for in a map I 
have since referred to, dated 1746, the grounds are shown straight 
with preseut line, with bastions at the four corners. 
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is shown the pathway* Malcolm refers to, 
which in the plan of 1790 is marked “ footpath 
from Tottenham Court-road to Lamb’s Conduit- 
place,” with a “sewer” by its side. With 
respect to your note on Hanway and umbrellas, 
I may, ex passant, add that I have heard a lady 
say, in reference to their introduction in her 
early days, that on carrying one, she was accosted 
by a hackney coachman with “ Pray, ma’am, do 
put down that thing, you'll frighten my horses.” 
OLD SusscRIBER. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Fakenham. — Last year a company was orga- 
nised for the erection of a building to include a 
corn hall, assembly room, magistrates’ room, 
reading room, and other accommodations. Shares 
of 25/. each were taken by 160 subscribers, thus 
raising a capital of 4,000/. Sir Willoughby 
Jones gave a site in the centre of the town. 
Mr. Brown, of Norwich, architect, supplied a 
design which was approved by the committee ; 
and Mr. Pettit, of Ipswich, obtained the con- 
tract, the amount being rather more than 3,000/. 
Mr. J. Pilkington, of London, supplied the 
asphalte, &c. for the roof, and Mr. Land, of 
Norwich, the gas fittings. The building was 
finished during the present month, and it is of 
red brick, externally nearly of a square form. 
The Arran of ge contract om not yas he 
much stone-work as was arranged in the origi 
design, and consequently, according to the 
Norfolk Chronicle, the building presents rather 
a heavy appearance. It consists of the corn- 
hall, 85 feet in length, 35 in width, and 26 in 
height. It is lighted by nine windows round, 
and a dome light in the centre. The dome com- 
prises eighteen main compartments, with moulded 
wrought-iron ribs, and these compartments are 
sub-divided by lighter moulded bars glazed with 
Hartley’s opaque glass, in five squares deep. 
The dome is ventilated. The interior of the 
corn-hall is ornamented by a cornice, and the 
finishings of the windows and scantlings are of 
Persian cement, in imitation of marble. The 
east side of the corn-hall opens into the assembly- 
room, the height of which is much lower. The 
dimensions of this room are 48 feet in length 
and 27 in width. There is a stone staircase to 
the rooms above, the magistrates’ room, and the 
reading-room. Both are spacious, it is said, but 
deficient in height. 

Stalham.—Here also a corn-hall and reading- 
room, &c. have been erected. About eighty- 
two gentlemen took as many shares at 5/. each 
to raise a sufficient sum. A committee was ap- 
pointed and advertisements were published for 
tenders for the erection of a building. A site 
was pure for 40/7. and the tender of Mr. 
Pestell was accepted, to erect a brick structure, 
including vaults, a corn-hall, and reading-room, 
&c. for 333/. The building has been completed. 
The corn-hall is adapted for meetings or con- 
certs, as well as business purposes. On y 
in last week, the opening was celebrated by a 
dinner held in the hall. 

West Ham.—The enlargement of the 
works here is p ing towards completion. 

Tewkeshury.—The Abbey Gate House, Tewkes- 
bury, which a short time since was much dilapi- 
dated, has, within the last six years, been almost 
restored to its ape state, by the present | 
owner, Mr. John 


Terrett. A view of this gateway will be found 
in our 8th vol. p. 114. It was partially restored 
by Mr. Martin in 1849, at a cost of nearly 450/. 
under the direction of Mr. Medland, of Glou- 
cester, architect. A considerable portion of the 
walls was taken down and rebuilt, the stones 
being replaced precisely in their former position, 
and the whole of the stonework repaired. The 
gateway has been roofed with wrought timbers 
in panels, with curved and moulded brackets, 
onpperes by stone corbels with carved heads, 
ields ing appropriate devices. It has 

been further improved, according to the 
Gloucester Chronicle, by the addition of a set of 
doors, consisting of a ir of folding-doors 
and a small side door, which have just been com- 
leted by Mr. Joseph Kuight, of Gloucester. 
he large doors are 15 feet in height and 12 feet 





* Doubtless a coutinuation of the footpath I have befure referred 


‘across, and weigh about half a ton each: the 
hinges were made at Mr. Savory’s foundry. The 
doors, which are of oak, were designed by Mr. 

'Medland, and are intended to accord with the 
style of the structure and the date of its 
execution. 

Bath.—The Bath Board of Guardians lately 
received a report from the committee appointed 
to examine the tenders for the erection of the 
proposed lunatic asylum. There were twenty- 
five tenders, very few for the whole work, and 
these much higher than the contracts for sepa- 
rate ions. The committee recommended 
the following :—Mr. Hill, masonry, 1,067/.; 
| Mr. Hodges, carpenter, 995/.; Mr. Mansfield, 
plasterer, 387/. 10s.; Mr. Kerslake, plumber, 
'287/.; Mr. Tuck, smith’s work, 77/.; Mr. 
Axford, painting and glazing, 60/.; and esti- 
mate for raising the walls through to the roof, 
and other work as a protection against fire, 30/.; 
| making a total of 2,903/. 10s. he architect’s 
—_— estimate was 2,530/. The contemplated 
outlay stands thus :—Building, 2,903/. 10s. ; 
architect’s commission, 150/.; furniture, &c. 
|300/.; purchase of land, 420/.; making 
|3,773/. 10s. The recommendations of the com- 
| mittee were unanimously adopted. 
|  Taunton.—Tuesday in last week was a great 
day here, the foundation-stone of the new Assize- 


| Hall having been laid with due ceremonial, and 
; amid a display of banners and other decorations, 


jand with music, feasting, and other observances. 
The site of the new building is at “‘ the Grove,” 
on the south side of Shutters, and opposite 
Wilton Jail. The Hall will be erected im the 
Perpendicular style of architecture. The ma- 
terials of the exterior walls are to be Devon- 
shire marble, and Combe-down stone dressings. 
The length of the building is about 200 feet ; 
140 feet in depth, and about 100 feet in height 
to the pinnacle of the ventilation turret, over 
the grand entrance to the courts at the south- 
eastern front. Over this portico a bay window 
from the grand jury room will communicate 
with a baleony. The edifice will stand back 100 
feet from the road, be enclosed with iron gates 
and palisades, and will be approached by car- 
riage drives leading to the principal entrances. 
The estimated cost of the building, exclusive of 
the land and approaches, is about 20,000/. The 
architect is Me Moffatt; the builder, Mr. 
George Pollard, of Taunton; clerk of the 
works, Mr. Thomas Jewell ; Mr. Richard Carver, 
the county surveyor, being entrusted with the 
superintendence of the whole, under the direc- 
tion of the building committee of magistrates, 
of which Mr. Richard King Meade King is 
chairman. On entering the grand portico lead- 
ing to the courts, there is an entrance-hall on 
the ground-floor, 41 feet 6 inches by 30 feet. 
By a flight of stone steps the entire width of the 
hall, the inner entrance-hall is approached. 
This apartment, round which is a gallery, is 
40 feet by 30 feet, and from this second hall the 
grand jury chamber (the,size of, and extending 
over, the outer entrance-hall), lighted by a bay 
window over the portico; witnesses’ waiting- 
rooms ; istrates’ retiring-rooms; county 
reamed Pan, we and other suitable apartments 
are reached by a d staircase. From the 
inner hall, on the right, is the entrance to the 
crown court, and that of the Nisi Prius on the 
left. Both courts, as well as the grand jury 





artin, M.P. The gateway|room will have open roof timbers of stamed 
leads to the Abbey House, the residence of Miss | wood, moulded a 


carved. The courts are of 
equal size, 43 feet by 34 feet. On the base- 
ment story, immediately beneath the inner en- 
trance-hall, a space will be occupied by heating 
apparatus for the building, which will be con- 
structed by Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge. On 
each side of the inner hall, leading down under 
the grand staircase to the basement floor, are 
robing and consulting rooms for counsel, and 
beyond these are apartments for the judges’ 
associates, and clerk of the peace ; also a fire- 
proof muniment-room for county records, and 
uy retiring-rooms. There will also be seven 
cells for prisoners, who will be brought from 
Wilton Jail by a passage under the road. The 
judges’ lodgings occupy the west end of the 
main entrance, being at the south-west angle, 
with porch and turret over, and two oriel 
windows to the principal apartments. The 
basement is occupied by the servants’ hall, 
kitchen, scullery, pantries, larders, beer and 





coal cellars, and the usual offices, &c. On the 
ground-floor is the porch and hall, leading to 
the principal staircase : the drawing-room on 
the right will be 26 feet by 18 feet; and 
on the left the dining-room, 36 feet by 25 feet ; 
also breakfast-room, clerk’s-room, &c. &c. The 
upper story contains numerous bed-rooms, bath 
and dressing-rooms, for the judges and their 
attendants. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — The foundation-stone 
of the St. Nicholas’s-square Buildings will be 
laid on 29th instant, by the mayor. 

Edinburgh—lIt is proposed to light up the 
statue of the Scott Monument with gas, by sus- 

nding a lamp within the arch ; and the matter 

as been remitted to a committee of the 
Council. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Lincolu—Workmen are busily engaged in 
erecting scaffolding for placing the new east 
window in the cathedral. 

Norwich.—The corporation of this city have 
resolved to rescind their previous resolution to 
have two cemeteries, great difficulties having 
been met with by the burial-board in i 
two separate sites. It has therefore been re- 
solved to have only one, the western, which, 
however, is to be thirty-five acres in extent. 
The committee have received tenders for build- 
ing the chapels, lodges, and gates for the ceme- 
tery. The lowest tender was that of Messrs. 
Ling and Balls, being 1,855/. exclusive of 1354. 
for moulded bricks; total, 1,990/. This sum 
was 135/. more than the estimate of the sur- 
veyor, whose estimate only included one fie 
instead of two. The estimate of Messrs. Li 
and Balls was accepted, and the city seal a 

Henfield —The tower of the old church here 
has been put in a state of repair, and sur- 
mounted by a cock presented by the viear. 
It is to be hoped that the reformation which has 
_— may extend to - a and that the 

othic arches may not be mu er disgraced 
with an aabeeste oael of viierah. 

Dorchester —At a recent meeting of the local 
Burial Board the contracts for the cemetery 
works were opened, and that of Mr. M 
—- samo os — comm so 
workmen being employed in inclosing the 
which lies on fee Waynoahacnt, a sok dis- 
tance heyond the railway station. It is easily 
accessible from the town, and when the mor- 
tuary chapels are constructed, and the grounds 
laid out, it will be an attractive spot. 

West Charlton.—The reopening of the parish 
church of St. Mary, West Charlton, Somerset, took 

lace on Wednesday before last. Previous to his 





ecease, the late Archdeacon Brymer had in- 
tended to carry out certain repairs and restora- 
tions in this church; and these have now bsen 
completed on a more extensive scale, at the sole 
cost of his two brothers. New roofs of English 
oak, —— in date with the respective 
parts of the building, have been placed on the nave 
and the north and south transepts. The whole 
of the church has been fitted with open seats of 
same material. The floor of the chancel has been 
laid with encaustic tiles. The reredos is of 
Caen stone, with columns of serpentine marble. 
New brass communion-rails have been furnished 
by Messrs. Potter and Co. of London. Three 
painted windows, by Bell, of Bristol, represent- 
ing the birth, death, burial, and resurrection of 
our Lord, have also been placed in the chancel. 
The south porch has been rebuilt. Other repai 
and minor restorations have been made ; and the 
whole has involved an expenditure of about 
2,0007. The plans and designs were supplied 
by Mr. C. E. Giles, of Taunton, architect. A new 
organ, by Sweetland, of Bath, the separate gift 
of Mr. Jarnes Brymer, has likewise been erected. 
Aldmondsbury.—Thesite of St. Peter’sChureh, 
Cross-keys, consecrated on 8th instant, was 
given by Col. Master, of Knole-park, and the 
cost of the building was defrayed by the Rev. 
Henry and Lady Emilie Gray, with the assist- 
ance of friends, aided by a grant from the 
Diocesan Church Building Society. The roofing 
is timbered and open, and the walls are deco- 
rated, or rather illuminated, with numerous texts 
of Scripture in black and red letters ; and above 
the archway leading to the communion is a 





single Latin cross, painted in red beneath a 
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scroll text of Scripture. All the seats are open 
and all free. The east window, painted by 
O’Connor, is composed of three lights, the centre 
one setting forth our Lord crucified, and on 
either side St. Luke and St. Matthew. A 
window in the south wall of the chancel was 

inted and presented by the Rev. Mr. Hilton, 
lately curate of Lower Easton. 

Swansea.—A social ——- was got up at 
Sketty, on Monday and Tuesday before last, by 
the clergy combinedly, on behalf of a new 
church which is intended to be built for the 
accommodation of part of the Welsh population 
of this parish. It is said to be the intention of 
the vicar of Swansea to erect this church 
specially for the Welsh population between 
Sketty and the Carmarthen road, and on a piece 
of ground given by Mr. J. D. Llewelyn, of 
Seabees. It is proposed that the church 
shall contain 300 sittings, and become a chapel- 
of-ease to the mother church of St. Mary. 
The fabric is expected to cost from 1,000/. to 
1,2007. The architect is Mr. R. Kyrke 
Penson. 

Barlestone-—On Wednesday before last, the 
village church here, according to the Leicester- 
shire Advertiser, was reopened, after havi 
been rebuilt, with the exception of the chance 
(which has been repaired), and at a cost of 
upwards of 1,200/. The edifice is of granite, 
covered in with Staffordshire tiles, and is of the 
Early English style of architecture, from a 
design by Mr. Ferrey. On the south-west side 
there is a porch of oak on a basis of stone. The 
church was built by Messrs. J. and G. Lilley, 
of Measham, and Mr. Elliott, of Ashby. The 
pulpit and font are in carved Ancaster stoue, 
and provision is made for 140 free, and 130 
private, sittings or open seats, besides room for 
90 school children. There are a nave and two 
side aisles, having pillars and arches of dressed 
stone, and a small gallery at the west end. The 
whole cost has been defrayed principally by sub- 
scriptions from the parishioners. 

York.—The Dean and Chapter have just had 
repaired the old stained glass windows which 
adorned the six sides of the Chapter-house of 
the cathedral. By means of the scraps of ancient 
stained glass found in the store-house of the 
cathedral, Mr. Noton has filled up each chasm 
with strict regard, it is said, to the original 
design of the windows. Means have been taken 
for cleansing and preserving them. Mr. Noton 
has also been instructed to repair the windows 
in the vestibule, connecting the north transept 
with the Chapter-house. These windows contain 
some of the earliest glass in the cathedral, but 
they are now greatly dilapidated. 

Seaham.—On Monday before last the Mar- 
chioness of Londonderry laid the foundation- 
stone of a new church at Seaham Colliery. The 
new church, which, according to the Gateshead 
Observer, is designed by her ladyship to be a 
memorial to the late marquis, is to be in the 
Early English style, with decorated windows. 
It will have a nave, chancel, and side. aisle. 
The seats will be open and free for between 
400 and 500 people. The architect is Mr. 
P. C. Hardwick. r. R. Robson, of Durham, 
is the contractor. 


Gateshead—The Wesleyan New Connection 
are about to erect a new chapel, on Mount 
Pleasant, Gateshead, from designs by Mr. 
M. — architect. The style is Deco- 
rated. The chapel will have an open timbered 
roof, and stained-glass windows. Mr. Edward 
Bruce, of Gateshead, is the builder.——On 
Monday before last, the foundation-stone of a 
new Wesleyan chapel was laid at the Teams, 
near Gateshead. 


Wigton.—The new cemetery at Wigton has 
been opened. The chapels and other works 
are now finished, excepting a portion of the 
walk and the palisades at the entrance. 

Shepton Mallet.—The inhabitants of this town 
have determined to borrow 2,500/. for the pur- 
pose of forming a public cemetery. 





_Frre at Messrs. Donkin’s ENGINEERING 
Works.—A serious fire occurred in the night of 
Wedneeday last, on the premises occupied by Messrs. 

ryan Donkin, and Co. in the Blue Anchor-road, 


Bermondsey. The origin of the fire is unknown. 








PLAN OF PADDINGTON CEMETERY CHAPELS. 























COMMISSION OF INQUIRY INTO 
ERECTION OF IRISH LUNATIC 
ASYLUMS. 


A MEASURE was passed through Parliament 
during the last session, and was one of the last 
to receive the royal assent, to enable the Govern- 
ment to recover from the several Irish counties 
certain moneys which had been irregularly ad- 
vanced for some of the lunatic asylums recently 
erected. Owing, however, to remonstrances 
made to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the outlay had been extravagant in some 
cases, aid the work very imperfectly executed, 
the Lords of the Treasury have appointed an 
architect, Professor Donaldson, ond a medical 
officer, Mr. James Wilkes, of the County Lunatic 
Asylum, Stafford, commissioners, for the purpose 
of inquiry into the matter, with Mr. Spencer 
Shelley, of the Treasury, as secretary, to 1 
the ‘ semi 9 oo gee Ah ag: yo 
Mullingar, Belfast, Londonderry, Omagh, Sligo, 
Ballinacloe, Limerick, Kilkenny, Clonmel, Cork, 
and Killarney. They are empowered to call for 
all necessary evidence and papers, and to take 
vied voce evidence, and proceed to Dublin on 
the 25th of this month, when their first court 
will be held at the castle. 

After an inspection of the several Re ese 
and their inquiries on the spot, they will have 
to report the result to Government. 








DECORATION OF BIRMINGHAM 
TOWNHALL. 


Tue decorations of the Birmingham Townhall are 
approaching completion. The building is to be used 
for the approaching musical festival. The work was 
undertaken by Mr. Ingram for the sum of 2,000/. 
The lighting and ventilation are in the hands of 
Messrs. Winfield, and will cost 500/. more. Arris’s 
Gazette gives the following particulars :—‘“‘ The ceil- 
ing is a mixture of Roman and Italian ornaments. 
The mouldings are of a Greek character, especially in 
their arrangement. The rosettes are strictly Roman. 
The ceiling is composed of three circles, each divided 
into four portions, separated by tapering ribs, on 
which are painted Arabesques in the manner of 
Raffaelle, with musical trophies, vases of flowers, and 
other ornaments introduced. Each compartment is 
again divided into nine coffers or sunk panels; the 
extreme depth of these being painted in rich crimson, 
with a old radiating star. The framework of each 
compartment is a maize colour, with Roman orna- 
ments in soft carmine. The junction of the rib of 
each circle is a Roman rosette of white and gold, with 
a rich orange centre upon a blue ground. The first 
coffer is painted a deeper maize than the framework, 
with a terra-cotta ornament. The next receding 
coffer is of blue and gold, and the extreme depth of 
crimson and gold. In all there are thirty-six coffers 
in each circle, forming a splendid enrichment for the 
centre, which consists of a sun-light composed of 430 
burners. Of these there are three in the ceiling. The 
framework of the ceiling is richly decorated with large 
rosettes, of singular beauty, especially as regards their 
execution. These are emblazoned with a profusion of 
gold, and relieved with glowing colours. The cornice 
is white: the cantilevers and the mouldings are etched 
with gold ; but the peculiar character of the treatment 
is that every portion is distinct. On the frieze around 





the building is painted the honeysuckle ornament 
from the temple of Jupiter Stator. The walls are 
Sienna marble. The oo are highly polished, 
resembling enamel. e capitals are gilded. The 
basement of the building is of that peculiar grey tint 
which brings it in relief to the richer hues of the re- 
mainder of the decorations. The front of the gallery 
is bronze and gold. The decorations of the organ 
correspond with those of the building. The framework, 
excepting the base, is gilded: the pipes are of a rich 
cobalt blue, diapered with gold, and the whole pre- 
sents a mixture of the Greek and Italian styles. 





PADDINGTON CEMETERY, WILLESDEN 
LANE-ROAD. 

Tuts Cemetery, formed under the directiow 
of the Burial Board of the Parish of Padding- 
ton, was consecrated on the 31st ult. by the 
Lord Bishop of London, attended by the Rev. 
A. M. Campbell, the rector of Paddington, the 
clergy of the parochial districts, and the mem~ 
bers of the Board, with the usual ceremonies. 

The cemetery contains twenty-five acres of 
land, situated on the road leading from Kilburn. 
to Willesden, lying on a hillside sloping to the 
south. Two-thirds of the land have been appro- 
priated to the Church of England, but the whole 
has been laid out on symmetrical plan, the roads 
and paths intersecting each other at right angles, 
or radiating from a common centre, intersecting 
concentric circles. 

The chapels, for the Church of England and 
for the Dissenters, form an architectural group 
nearly in the centre of the ground. They are 
connected by means of porches, covered gate- 
ways, and robing-rooms, attached to each chapel, 
and constitute a range of building 144 feet in 
extent. Thisarrangement isto obviate the unsatis- 
factory and diminutive appearance which small 
detached chapels in large open spaces always 
present. In the centre is a belfry. Each chapel 
is about 40 feet long by 20 feet wide: the whole 
of these buildings is executed in Kentish rag 
and Bath stone. The style of the architecture 
is of the early geometric period. 

Two lodges for the cemetery-keeper and 
sie “ erected at the on : the - 
roach is by iron gates, in a circular sweep 0 

the : wall. . 


The buildings and boundary wall have been 
executed by Mr. Batterbury, of Camden Town, 
and the dramage and roads by Mr. Campbell, of 
Hackney. The total amount of the contracts 
is 9,1597. Mr. Miller was clerk of works. 

The ground has been laid out, and all the 
works to the chapels, lodges, &c. have been 
executed from the Sinton and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Thomas Little, of Northum- 
berland-street. 

REFERENCES. 
A. Episcopal chapel. 
B. Dissenters’ chapel. 
C. Porches. 
D. Robing rooms. 
E. Gateways. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Ir may be useful to mention that the Exhibition 
will be opened to the public, in Suffolk-street, on 
the 17th day of December next, and that all draw- 
ings, and other objects intended for the Exhibition, 
must be delivered at the Gallery on the 3rd and 4th 
of December. Two rooms, as before, will be set 
apart for manufactures, patents, and similar matters, 
bearing directly upon architecture. 

In a report which the committee have issued, it is 
shown that, althongh in addition to the regular sub- 
scriptions, the sum of 38/7. 14s. 6d. was specially sub- 
scribed towards extraordinary expenses, the committee 
still owe the treasurer about 654/. 

The profession at large have much to do before the 
Exhibition is advanced to a proper status: the com- 
mittee will carefully administer the means put at 
their disposal, so as to produce the best result attain- 
able—as far as they are concerned. The real success 
of the Exhibition, however, depends more on the 
exertion of the architects of England, who must, to 
insure this, cover the walls with drawings. If the 
members of the profession will exert themselves 
worthily in the preparation and exhibition of drawings, 
the committee have no fear as to certain success, both 
in @ pecuniary and artistic point of view ; but without 
this they feel that it is impossible to achieve it in 
either. 

After much consideration, the committee have 
determined this year not to admit any drawing before 
exhibited in London ; and we think they are right. 





A COTTAGER’S ROOM. 


Ir is pleasant to observe the charming effect 
which it is often in the “stone of a poor labourer 
to give to his cottage, by making some of the 
most simple productions of nature subservient 
to the decoration of his home. That home may 
be small, and yet the source of great comfort 
and refinement to him, who, following the incli- 
nation of his taste for beauty, and being an un- 
sophisticated lover of Nature, culls here and 
there, as often as the blessed opportunity offers, 
from the immense variety of the vegetable 
kingdom,— 

** Seeks for the beautiful in oozy caves, 

In rocks, uncovered by receding waves, 

Where the sea-weed grows ;” 
and, after a healthy ramble, and the enjoyment 
of that peacefulness which the tumult of a 
crowded city or toil forbids, he has something 
that rewards his search, that gratifies his eye, 
and reminds him of well-spent time and past 
pleasures. We have seen the walls and ceiling 
of a nt’s home thickly studded with shells 
of all kinds and colours, displayed in agreeable 
forms; and, in conjunction with flowers, dried 
plants, sea-weed, and mosses, the whole had a 
most delightful appearance. F. L. 








PICTURES AMONGST THE LONDON 
POOR. 


WILD-COURT. 


I reap with very great pleasure your remarks 
in a recent paper on the improved condition 
of Wild-court, Drury-lane, and every one who 
understands the subject will feel t ful to 
those gentlemen who have conferred so great a 
benefit on a large body of the s ling classes, 
and set such an excellent example to others. 
While admitting generally the wisdom and 
utility of the regulations issued by the associa- 
tion which has so wonderfully changed Wild- 
court and other neighbourhoods, I must ask 
you to allow me the powerful aid of your god 
nal in directing attention to one part of the 
regulations, which seems to me to require con- 
sideration, viz. that which says “no papers 
shall be stuck upon the walls, or nails driven 
in.” You have, Sir, yourself noticed, and it 
cannot fail to cause a feeling of pleasure to most 
of those who have paid any attention to the 
dwellings of the London poor to note, a sort of 
natural love for art amongst the very poorest. 
In your “Shadows” you mention that however 
scanty the furniture may be, few of the poorest 
homes are without a humble gallery of art. 
This is so, and I have seldom seen, placed upon 
the walls of the worst classes, any print or pic- 
ture of an immoral tendency,—the Queen and 
Prince Albert, es from the life of Christ, 
the children of the royal family, and such like 
subjects, forming the chief. oughts of this 
inherent taste, however feebly developed, have 
often cheered me in places overwhelmed with 


misery and neglect. Pictures in these poor 
people’s houses cannot possibly do any harm : 
on the contrary, they must do good to both the 
children and those of older growth; but how 
will they be able now, in Wild-court, to “hang” 
their little collections, when they are not allowed 
paste or a nail for that purpose? I would be 
the last to advise anything which might be 
likely to do serious damage to such property, 
but think, from my knowledge of the people, 
that a license a3 regards the arts will not be 
abused. We ought, in connection with the 
supply of dwellings to the industrious classes, 
to let them feel a certain amount of independ- | 








————— 


2. The word ‘limited’ shall be the last word of 
the name of the company. 

8. The deed of settlement shall contain a state- 
ment to the effect that the company is formed with 
limited liability. 

4. The deed of settlement shall be executed by 
shareholders, not less than twenty-five in number, 
holding shares to the amount in the ag te of at 
least three-fourths of the nominal capital of the com- 
pany, and there shall have been paid up by each of 
such shareholders on account of his shares not less 
than 20/. per centum. 

5. The payment of the above per-centage shall be 
acknowledged in, or endorsed on, the deed of settle- 
ment, and the fact of the same having been bond 








ence. They should pay a fair value for the fide so paid, shall be verified by a declaration of the 


| accommodation supplied, and not be too much | 
| fettered with rules which might be liable to, 
make them feel that they were there on suffer- 
ance or charity. An Artist. 


THE BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND 
INSTITUTE COMPETITION. 


Tuis institute has been empowered by Parlia- 
ment to erect a building which shall combine | 
three departments ; — 1st. A general one with | 
museums, lecture theatre, large library, news- | 
room, and other subordinate accommodations ; 
2nd. An Industrial Department, with reading- 
room, library, and three class-rooms ; and, 3rd. | 
A Government School of Art, with modelling | 
class-rooms, painting and drawing classes, and | 











antique ornament, antique figure, and various 
other minor divisions. e committee called in | 
| the assistance of Professor Donaldson to advise | 
| them, and a minute paper of instructions was 
drawn up, and sent to several eminent profes-_ 
sional men, inviting them to compete. the | 
18th inst. sets of designs were received from | 
Messrs. Hemming, Bateman, Yeoville, and’ 
Bland, architects, of Birmingham; from Mr. | 
Bowman, of Manchester; and from Messrs. | 
Gibson, Edward M. Barry, Edward I’Anson, 
Lockyer and Martineau, and Mr. James, of 
London. The series of drawings are now ex-| 
hibiting in the High-school, and exciting great | 
interest. Prince Albert has graciously con- | 
sented to lay the first stone in November. 








COMPETITIONS. 

Atherton, Lancashire.— The burial-board have 
approved the plans of Mr. T. D. Barry for the ceme- | 
tery chapels, lodge, &e. and the buildings are to be | 
forthwith commenced. 

Blandford Cemetery —We have received a letter 
from Mr. Pinch, showing that his design was selected, 


and that the gentleman who is now pointed out as 


to make alterations in his, Mr. P.’s, design. Mr. 
Green, the architect in question, makes a directly | 
contrary assertion, and we shall leave them to settle | 
it between themselves. We are not disposed to go 
farther into the matter. The board appear to have 
exhibited great want of/knowledge as to the position 
and duties of an architect. 








THE ACT FOR LIMITED LIABILITY 
IN PARTNERSHIPS. 


Tus Act, notwithstanding a formidable opposition 
on the part of the great commercial, trading, and 
capitalist interests, not only in the Commons, but 
also in the Lords, has been fairly passed, and is now the 
law of the land, a boon to the working and the middle 
classes, for which they are indebted to the steady deter- 
mination of Lord Palmerston and his Government, 
who literally forced it through all its stages, in the 
face of all opposition, threatening to keep hon. 
members from their n fields and their “game ” 
| for a fabulous length of time if they did not swallow 
the dose. Doubtless, although the Act is not fault- 
less, and various objections have already been made 
to some of its clauses and omissions, it is destined 
shortly to do munch good, and at least it was designed 
to do so, especially to the working classes, for whose 
benefit it was, mainly, that such an Act was urged. 

The capital of joint-stock companies under the 
new Act is to be divided into shares of a nominal 
value, not less than 10/. each. The following are 
the conditions, “ in addition to doing all other matters 
and things now required,” in order to obtain a certifi- 
cate of complete registration :— 

“1. The promoters shall state on their returns to 
the Office for Provisional Registration that such com- 





accommodation for the study of perspective, -we- -g- 
| in capital, as it has long existed and worked ‘well in 


and that he was so informed by the clerk of the board, | 


the successful competitor was employed by the board | 





pany is proposed to be formed with limited liability. | 


promoters, or any two of them, made in pursuance 
of the Act made in the 6th year of the reign of his 
late Majesty King William 1V. chap. 62.” 

The thirteenth clause provides that “ whenever, on 
taking the yearly accounts of such company, or by 
any report of the auditors thereof, it appears that 
three-fourths of the subscribed capital stock of the 
company has been lost, or has become unavailable in 
the course of trade, from the insolvency of share- 
holders, or from any other cause, the trading and 
business of such company shall forthwith cease, or 
shall be carried on for the sole purpose of winding up 
its affairs.” 

It is also provided, of course, that “ no shareholder 
shall be liable to pay, in satisfaction of any one or 
more execution, sequestration, or other process, a 
greater sum than shall be equal to the portion of his 
shares not paid up.” 

By this short, Dat important Act, then, free-trade 


France, may be said to be at length fairly inaugurated 
in this free-trade country. 








THE TOWER OF ST. MARY’S, TAUNTON, 


Tue condition of this fine tower continues to cause 
uneasiness. A certain amount of work has been 
done in the shape of one buttress (the north-west), 
and the architect (Mr. Giles), not feeling satisfied, 
wrote a letter on the 31st ultimo, in which he said :-— 


“TI consider there will be great danger if the 
tower is left in its present condition for any length 
of time; indeed, it seems to me to be absolutel: 
necessary that a final decision should now be wed 
on the whole subject. Ifthe parish should determine 
not to alter their last decision, viz.—to carry into 
effect certain repairs, according to my letter of 
advice of August 24th, 1854, with a view only to a 
very partial repair of the dangerous i I 
must beg to inform you that I have found it impos- 
sible, from the state of the tower, to confine the 
works to the limits proposed by the letter, and I 
must ask your further instructions.” 


A meeting of the parishioners was held on the 16th, 
when the discussion was somewhat stormy and un- 
pleasant. It ended simply in a resolution, empower- 
ing the churehwardens to complete the buttress. 

Mr. Giles said, in answer to questions, that he 
would not pledge himself that it could be proceeded 
with without danger. Mr. Scott had also strongly 
advised him not to go on with it. The danger arose 
from the disturbance of the tower caused by the 
operations of repairs. If the work was sus 
altogether, the danger would not be greater, but it 
was now much more imminent than was generally 
imagined. The whole of the details were separating 
from one another, and it was impossible to bond 
them with iron work. There was no difficulty in the 
buttress itself, but in the quoin at the angle, where 
the danger was. There was a fissure extending half 
the height of the buttress, and he thought it possible 
to take that down to the bonding, but it turned out 
there was no bonding at all. 

It seems very desirable that a more satisfactory 
understanding should be arrived at forthwith. It is 
unquestionably a very serious matter. 








SANITARY WORKS IN PENRITH. 


Mr. Rosert Rawutnson, engineer to the Local 
Board of Health in Penrith, has recently completed 
their sanitary works of water-supply and sewerage, 
the particulars of which are as under :— 

Water-works.—44,098 lineal feet of cast-iron 
pipes, from 12 inehes to 2 inches diameter, or 894 
tons; seventy-two hydrants or fire-plngs; seventy-seven 
supply and wash-out valves ; a lower and upper covered 
reservoir ; filter-beds ; , weir on the river 
Eamont ; wheel-house ; water-wheel, 18-horse power, 
undershot, 14 feet diameter, and 14 feet wide; 
double-acting pumps, &e. complete. The lower 
reservoir is of masonry, 61 feet by 60 feet by 19 feet 
deep, arched over and covered with soil. It will eou- 
tain 370,000 gallons of water. The lift iuto it is 
154 feet vertical. The upper reservoir is also of 
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masonry, 40 feet by 40 feet by 16 feet deep, holding 
about 150,000 gallons of water, also ed and 
covered with soil; the lift into it being 365 feet 
vertical. Water is pumped into these reservoirs from 
the river Eamont, and is from them distributed 
through the upper and lower parts of the town. 

Sewerage.—The sewers are of earthenware pipes, 
with a brick sewer outlet, 20 inches internal diameter. 
The earthenware pipes are from 15 inches to 4 inches 
diameter, the latter being house and yard drains. The 
total length of sewers proper is 7,152 lineal yards. 
The sewers are laid in straight lines, and gradients 
throughout from point to point. At any alteration of 
line or of gradient there is a man-hole or lamp-hole 
to allow of inspection, and if need be of cleansing. 
There are forty-eight gullies, with movable sediment 
traps fixed. 

Ezxpenditure.—Total water-supply, 8,5037.; ditto, 
sewers, 3,109/.: total, 11,6122. 

There are upwards of 1,200 houses in Penrith. 
Tn May last 433 houses were supplied with water, or 
about one-third the total number; the annual income 
from them being abont 284/. 

Most of the local wells and pumps in Penrith, 
besides being excessively hard, were tainted with 
cesspool and graveyard matter: the trenches for the 
sewers drained many of these, as also the surround- 
ing subsoil, and the water first passing off, after the 
ground was opened, was most offensive. 

Agricultural drain-tiles have been used below the 
sewer-pipes, to drain the sub-soil and house base- 
ments. 

The money required to be raised to pay interest on 
the capital borrowed, and to repay the principal in 
thirty years, will be :—For sewerage, 179/.17s.; for 
water, 4907.; or, on the rateable value, 11,612/., a 
rate of 4d. in the pound for sewers, and of 103d. for 
water, making a total rate of 1s. 23d. in the pound to 
be paid, if no rent should be received for the water. 
It is, however, shown, that the voluntary rental paid 
for the water, when the whole are supplied, will alone 
more than pay the required principal and interest 
upon the money borrowed. The saving to the inha- 

bitants, in soap and tea, will be several times the 
interest required. 

Many opponents to sanitary improvement in Pen- 
rith declared publicly at the commencement that the 
tates would exceed 5s. in the pound for the works now 
completed. 








SHAM BUILDERS, 
Scott v. GREATOREX. 


THE plaintiff in this case (tried at the Westminster 
County Court) turned out to be an “ American architec- 
tural modeller,” and the defendant is the proprietor of 
the Prince of Wales Hotel, Leicester-place, Leicester- 

uare. The action was brought to recover the sum 
of 37/. under the following circumstances. In the 
month of November last the defendant required an 
alteration in two porticoes belonging to his house ; 
moreover, he required a wall to be built, and some 
minor alterations, The plaintiff was introduced to 
him in the ordinary way, as “a person in the trade,” 
and eventually a contract was entered into, by which 
the plaintiff agreed to do the work for the sum of 50/. 
Shortly after the men were set to work it was disco- 
vered by the defendant that the plaintiff was neither 
surveyor nor builder, nor anything of the kind, and 
that he was not acquainted with the business. The 
men, too, employed by him, were manifestly incom- 
petent. From time to time he expressed his fears 
about the matter: the plaintiff, however, said he 
would rectify it, and the defendant allowed the matter 
to proceed. Thus things went on until shortly after 
Christmas, when one Saturday, having given the 
plaintiif a check on account, the men were left unpaid, 
and they having made a disturbance at the hotel, he 

(defendant) was compelled to give them a sovereign 
each. Upon that he determined, if possible, to bring 
the contract to an end, and when the plaintiff came 
to him in the following week, he remonstrated very 
strongly with him. The plaintiff then required him 
to advance the money for the labour, as it was neces- 
sary, and after considerable difficulty the plaintiff 
consented, in writing, to recede from the contract, 
and leave it in the defendant’s hands. Shortly after 


He turned out to be a picture-dealer, and the mode 
he had adopted to arrive at its value was by outward 
inspection merely. He had not measured it, and 
did not know how. The defendant (Mr. Greatorex) 
was then put into the box, and proved the facts which 
have been previously detailed, and that in all he had 
paid 61/7. Mr. Russell, a surveyor of thirty years’ 
standing, was then examined. He proved that he 
carefully examined the work done by the plaintiff, 
and that, as to the greater part, it would be impossible 
for him as a surveyor to have passed it. The judge 
(Bayley) then summed up the evidence, and returned 
a verdict for the defendant. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


A strike of railway labourers has occurred on 
the new works in connection with the Great 
Southern and Western Railway, Lower Glanmire- 
road, Cork. They have been receiving 10s. a week 
each, and their demand is for 12s. The exten- 
sion of the Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford 
line, called the Taff Vale Extension, was to have been 
opened on Monday last from Pontypool to Crumlin, 
there forming a junction with the Western Valleys 
Railway. The Crumlin Viaduct is upwards of 200 
feet high. It spans the Crumlin valley, supported by 
piers at distances of 200 feet, and is made entirely of 
iron. Its length is 1,515 feet. The work has been 
constructed by Mr. T. W. Kennard, of London. 
Preparations are being made at Weymouth by Mr. 
Gillingham, ironfounder, towards getting the iron 
work ready for the railway station-house there, which 
is to be built principally of iron and glass, and will 
soon be required for use. The station-house alone 
will cost nearly 20,0007. Mr. Brunel, the engineer 
of the Great Western Company, went to Weymouth 
on Wednesday week, to witness the driving of the 
first pile for the foundation, but in consequence of the 
work not being in a sufficiently forward state, it could 
not be proceeded with. The Great Northern 
Company have undertaken to supply a gas company 
in London with 3,000 tons of coal weekly. The 
average quantity weekly conveyed on the line is 
17,000 tons. The managers of this company have 
supplied the company’s servants with red neck-ties, in 
order that they may be more easily discerned by the 
passengers, and that in case of danger the neck-ties 
may be taken off and waved as signals. Mr. 
W. Barningham, iron manufacturer, Salford, has 
patented a method of connecting rails. The inventor 
deseribes several methods of forming chairs, the chief 
of which consists in making them in two halves. 
The culvert lately erected at the Glendon works, on 
the Leicester and Hitchin line of railway, has given 
way, it is stated, and must be rebuilt. It is said to 
have cost some 500/. 























CRACKS IN LEAD. 


Tx answer to “G.S.” I am of opinion that gas 
tar, if properly mixed with very fine sifted ashes or 
sand, to the consistence of mason’s mortar, and 
firmly put into the cracks (the wider the cracks the 
better the joint), and then rubbed over with a tarred 
brush, and afterwards slightly covered with dry sand, 
will become firm in a few days, or as soon as the 
naphtha in the tar has evaporated: this, I have no 
doubt, will effectually resist rain for a considerable 
period, and can be easily repaired by the same pro- 
cess. The tar may previously be boiled with a little 
rosin: if much is added, it will make the composition 
erack, 

There is also another substance sometimes used by 
painters and others,—patent mastic, a powder: this 
is to be mixed with boiled oil to the eonsistence of 
painter’s putty, and sets very hard in a few days. 
Either the one or the other I have no doubt will 
answer very well. I give the preference to the tar. 
But if the edges of the cracks, as stated by “‘G. S.” 
from some cause are disturbed by the springing of the 
lead, then I fear there is little hope of an effectual 
remedy : the lead should first be made firm.—H. H. 





THE PROPOSED WELLINGTON COLLEGE, 
NEAR SANDHURST. 


THE site (of 132 acres) which has been obtained 





this one of the men that had been sent by the plain- 
tiff had to be given into custody upon the charge of | 
stealing an umbrella from the defendant’s premises, | 
and the defendant then got rid also of the other men, | 
and completed his alterations with other assistance. | 
Some time after, to the defendant’s surprise, he 
received a bill from the plaintiff for 37/. over and | 
above the sum he had actually paid him, This claim | 
he naturally resisted, and the plaintiff now brought 
his action. Mr. Scott (the plaintiff) was put into 
the box, nominally to prove his case, but he evidenced 
= ignorance of the ordinary details of building, as 
act exeite the risibility of the audience. Another 

hess attempted to prove the value of the work. 


for the proposed Wellington College, is on the line of 
the Reading and Reigate Railway, not far from Sand- 
hurst. The design decided on is by Mr. John Shaw, 
and is similar in architectural character to the Naval 
School at Deptford, by the same architect,—the style 
of Queen Aune, perhaps it may be called. The low- 
est tender for the execution of this design is barely 
under 40,0007. for the building itself, including the 
| principal fixtures and fittings, to which must be added, 
| the sums required for the purchase of the site, for the 
,erection of a chapel and infirmary, for boilers and 
| steam-machinery, for kitchen apparatus, and for en- 
| Suring an abundant supply of pure water, making the 
: estimated total outlay 55,0007. 


The design for the college consists of two quad- 
rangles, surrounded by es of communicaticn, the 
first being the school quadrangle, and the second the 
hall quadrangle. In the former, on the north side, 
is the entrance gateway in the centre, with the por- 
ter’s lodge and office on eaeh side of it; also the head 
master’s residence on one side, and the secretary’s or 
steward’s residence on the other. On the south side 
is the school, in the centre of the building, and on the 
east and west sides are the class-room and the boys’ 
library. In the second, or inner quadrangle, on the 
south side, is the hall; on the east side are the 
kitchen and domestic offices for the female depart- 
ment, communicating with a kitchen court; and on 
the west side the under-masters’ rooms, their library, 
and the domestic male department. In a line with 
the hall, and facing the south, is placed the chapel on 
one side, and the infirmary on the other, a little 
removed from the main building, but communicating 
by covered ways. The dormitories are divided into 
separate rooms, one for each boy, about 10 feet by 
7 feet. 








THE MOVEMENT OF ATMOSPHERIC 
AIR IN TUBES. 


A Frew weeks ago Dr. Chowne communicated 

to the Royal Society an account of some 
* Experimental Researches on the Movement of 
Atmospheric Air in Tubes,” which bear very 
materially on the subject of ventilation. It is 
printed in Vol. VII. of the “ Proceedings of 
the Royal Society,” p. 466. The object was to 
ascertain whether the ordinary state of atmos- 
pheric air, contained in a vertical cylindrical 
tube, open at both ends, and placed in the still 
atmosphere of a closed room, is one of rest or 
of motion; and if of motion, to investigate the 
influences of certain changes in the condition of 
the atmosphere which either produce, promote, 
retard, or arrest the movement. 
The experiments would seem to demonstrate 
that the ordinary condition of atmospheric air 
within vertical tubes, open at both extremities, 
is one of continual upward movement :— 

“If the atmosphere were a strictly homo- 
geneous elastic fluid, and in a state of perfect 
equilibrium, auy portion of it contained in a 
vertical tube would of course be perfectly sta- 
tionary unless some adventitious cause pro- 
duced disturbance of its equilibrium. But our 
atmosphere being a mixed fluid, and the aqueous 
vapour being of a much lower specific gravity 
at all atmospheric temperatures than the com- 
pound of which it forms a part, it is constantly 
rising within a tube, as in the free air; entering 
at the lower, and making its exit at the upper 
orifice of the tube. 

The experiments appear further to demon- 
strate, that the presence of aqueous vapour in 
the atmosphere is essential to the production of 
the current within the vertical tubes; since, by 
the abstraction of vapour from the air by quick- 
lime, the rotations of the discs were invariably 
either diminished or caused to cease; while, on 
the other hand, when the proportion of aqueous 
vapour in the air was increased, the currents 
and the rotations of the discs were simulia- 
neously accelerated. . 
In concluding the details of these experi- 
ments, the author considers that they all tend 
to prove the existence of an upward current, 
a the circumstances described in the com- 
mencement of this paper. ; 
They moreover yield a series of results which 
he hopes the society will deem to be not without 
interest. 

These results show it to be probable, if not 
certain, that the ordinary temperature of air 
within tubes, under the circumstances in which 
these were placed, is higher than of that external 
to them, other relations of the tubes and 
surrounding objects being the same: they also 
show that in eight instances, when the ther- 
mometers indicated an equality of temperature 
within and external to the tube, the rotations of 
the discs still continued; and that when four 
coils of tape, moistened with water, were applied 
round the external surface of the tube, the 
rotations of the dise did not wholly cease. 

They also show, that when the atmosphere of 
the room, in which the tubes were immersed, 
contained a larger or smaller proportion of 
aqueous vapour, all other things being equal, 
the dises revolved with more or less velocity ; 
but that when the atmosphere was deprived in 





a great degree of aqueous vapour by the 
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resence of quicklime, the thermometric state 
in all other respects remaining the same, the 
revolutions of the dises ceased. 

Adverting to the indications cited above, of 
a minute excess of temperature in the interior 
of the tubes, and assuming that even that slight 
excess would be sufficient to rotate the discs, 
still the rotations diminished or ceased in pro- 
portion as the aqueous vapour was withdrawn. 

Any increase of temperature which might have 
been produced by the quicklime would have had 
a tendency rather to increase than diminish the 
revolutions of the discs, but we have seen that 
the abstraction of the vapour entirely arrested 
their rotation. 

With regard to the specific influence of each 
of the circumstances and agents most probably 
concerned in producing the phenomena described 
above, such as protection of the air within the 
tube from lateral expansion and mechanical 
agitations, to which the external air is exposed ; 
gaseous diffusion ; the unequal specific gravity 
of air and vapour; and the subtle operations of 
temperature at all times, the author is fully 
conscious that he has not ascertained their 
respective values.” 








Potices of Books. 


Examples of Building Construction ; intended as 
an Aide-mémoire, for the professional Man and 
the egy te Part I. By Henry Laxton. 
London: Arundel-street, Strand. 

In this work, to be published monthly, Mr. 

Laxton a, sa to bring together a collection 

of ee wings used in erecting various edi- 

fices,——public and private. Thus we have, in the 
present part, casement window and shutters, as 
executed by Messrs. Cubitt and Co.; the 
entrance-lobby of Reform Club-house, with 
outer and inner doors (Barry), &c. &c. The 
work is of large size, perhaps too , and is 
published at a very low price, so that junior 
members of the profession, as well as mechanics, 
can have the advantage of possessing the result 
of the scientific labours of the many eminent 
men who have promised to aid the author in his 
poeardennry, In connection with the Civil 

Engineers’ Journal, and his “ Price Book,” Mr. 

Henry Laxton has been long a hard-worker, and 

has entitled himself to the hearty support of his 

professional brethren. 


Observations on the Fisheries of the West Coast 

oo and the London and West of Ireland 

ishing Company. By T. E. Symonps, R.N. 
Chapman and Piccadilly. 1855. 


We have repeatedly pointed attention to the 
rich mines of wealth on the west coast of Ire- 
land, which are only waiting to be fairly 
broached, in order to enable them to yield a 
most abundant harvest, and to attract the atten- 
tion and the capital of England, as well as the 
waste industrial energies of Ireland towards 
them. One t hindrance, we believe, to the 
opening up of these valuable fisheries has been 
the want of some such Limited Liability Act on 
Partnership as that just passed. Had it not 
been on this account, partly at least, a 
**London and West of Ireland Fishing Com- 
pany” would have now doubtless been not only 
in existence, but in a highly flourishing condition, 
and conferring an immense benefit not onl 
on the poor inhabitants of the west of Ireland, 
but on even those of the east of England and 
London itself, in showering on its shores a 
never failing supply of cheap and wholesome 
food. The requisite Act being now passed, a 
start has ly been made towards the realiza- 
tion of this desirable state of things, by the 
publication of the “Observations” under 
notice, which are dedicated, by permission, to 
his true Excellency Lord Carlisle, the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, by Captain Symonds, a 
gentleman whose public efforts in this and 
other good causes will make his name well 
known. The proposed company will carry on 
their operations by the aid of steam and other 
suitable vessels, so as to combine also the now 
isolated efforts of the small fishermen on the 
west coast of Ireland. The capital required to 
make a start is 30,000. 

Besides the supply of numerous kinds of fish, 
including salmon the rivers and shell-fish 





from the shoal-banks, it is proposed that the 
coarser fish always caught, and always cast 
adrift again heretofore in fishing, and also any 
otherwise unsaleable abundance even of the 
more edible sorts—such as sprats,—shall be 
converted into an artificial guano of a very rich 
description, and indeed closely analagous to the 
real guano, which is essentially based on digested 
and semi-digested fish picked up by sea-fowl. 
Here, therefore, is a second source of valuable 
manure, heretofore as much waste in Ireland as 
the bogs, which are now yielding the valuable 
“peat charcoal ; ” and perhaps the new company 
may find it an additional advantage to combine | 
the two, for all that we know: at all events, we 
should advise a trial of the effects of so feasible 
a conjunction of valuable materials for manure, 
since the charcoal would absorb, and so retain 
or save, an immense proportion of the valuable 
gases and fluids of decomposing fish, besides 
neutralising its offensive odours. 


We are disposed to prognosticate a speedy 
and a permanent success to Capt. Symonds’s 
excellent project. 


VARIORUM,. 


We have just been speaking of peat charcoal. 
Mr. James Cuthill, in the second edition of his 
little pamphlet on “ Market Gardening round 
London” (Hamilton and Adams, Paternoster 
Row), draws our attention to the excellence and 
importance of peat charcoal, or charred peat, as 
he calls it, as a manure for market-gardens. He 
tells us that it produces fine mealy potatoes, 
promotes quick growth, brings out the colours 
of flowers (this we pointed out some years since 
in reference to charcoal in general, a ring of 
which laid round the root of a dahlia, vivified, 
changed, and diversified its colours in a singular 
way, and we also suggested its application to 
the potato plant), and finally, this experienced 
mar 2 ll se, having fully and fairly tried it, 
gives his opinion of it to the effect that it forms a 
“ splendid manure,” —that is of itself, of course, 
cad independently, altogether, of its other ad- 
vantages in the way of manure as when mixed 
with decomposing animal matters, sewage, &c. 
In the Fifth Quarterly Report to the 
Dudley Local Board of Health, on the sanitary 








state of the parish, Mr. J. H. Houghton, the |? 


active officer of health at Dudley, gives a history 
of the occurrence of cholera in that town last year, 
and an instructive history it is, tending, as all 
such histories do, to establish the eternal asso- 
ciation of cholera with filth. It is satisfactory 
to learn from this report that Dudley is making 
progress, slowly but steadily, towards a better 
sanitary state than heretofore. —— Messrs. 
Hodges and Smith, of Grafton-street, Dublin, 
have published a tract on “Schools of Industry,” 
by Mr. Cheyne Brady, M.R.1.A. in which some 
account is given of various foreign institutions 
of this hint The tract consists of a paper read 
at the Royal Dublin Society, and his commend- 
able object seems to \be their promotion in 
Ireland itself, which so much needs them, and 
which, however, appears to be now in progress 
of industrial resurrection. A Quebec “ Blue 
Book,” on the “Condition and gt me of 
Canada in 1854,” has been printed there by 
Derbishire and Desbarats, her Majesty’s printers. 
It contains several valuable communications or 
reports on the state of this now populous and 
rising colony, by Lord Elgin, the late Governor- 
General of the Canadas. From one of these we 
note that the total cost of public works of a 
productive kind, such as canals, down to 1852, 
was 2,834,234/. odds. The net revenue from 
these in 1851, was under two per cent. but it 
is progressively increasing. A ote, oem 
exists in favour of a ship canal from Montre 
to Lake Champlain, and one from Lake Huron 
to Lake Superior, at the Sault St. Marie—— 
“Gilbert’s Official Guide to the New News- 
paper and Book Acts and Warrants,” is a six- 
penny publication, by Gilbert, of Paternoster- 
row, which will be useful to all classes, trades, 
and professions. 











Batus AND WASHHOUSES FOR THE City oF 
Lonpon.—A petition to the corporate authorities for 
the establishment of baths and washhouses in the 
City of London, has been unanimously adopted by 


Miscellanea. 


Prosectep Tunnet Raitway To France.—It 
is not Englishmen alone who propose to join France 
and England in closer physical connection than here- 
tofore, and so promote their permanent intercourse 
and amity. M. Favre, an engineer, according to 
Galignani, has lately published some observations 
relative to the agene 4 of making a railway under 
the Channel. Its length, he says, would be 30 kilo- 
metres (18} English miles). He proposes that the 
tunnel be pierced so as always to leave 25 metres at 
least between the arch and the bottom of the sea, and 
be lined with a double archway, one of bricks, and 
the other of iron, this latter pierced with narrow 
openings, to at once allow the slightest infiltration to 
be perceived. Engineers, M. Favre states, are esti- 
mating the cost of such a tunnel. 

Winpsor Castie.—The extensive works com- 
menced at Windsor Castle in April last, will, it is 
expected, be completed in October next. They con- 
sist of the digging out and carrying away upwards of 
6,000 loads of chalk for the formation of a subter- 
ranean passage 300 feet in length, and varying from 
7 to 30 feet in width, extending from the northern 
wing, and passing beneath the quadrangle to the 
southern wing of the castle. The passage will derive 
light from ten or twelve glass openings in the quad- 
rangle, covered by iron gratings so arranged as to 
escape particular observation. Connected with these 
passages will be a number of large coal-cellars, havi 
thus access to her Majesty’s private apartments an 
numerous other rooms in the southern side of the 
castle. The works are being carried on by Mr, 
Strong. The stone pedestal which supported the 
equestrian statue in bronze of Charles II. at the west 
end of the quadrangle has been removed, and one of 
red granite substituted. The stone wall at the Castle 
boundary, leading from Henry VIII.’s gateway to the 
bottom of the Hundred Steps, is now progressing 
towards completion. It is said that the Commis- 
sioners of the Board of Works contemplate lowering 
the terrace-wall looking from the Lower Ward into 
Thames-street, and placing cannon in the battlements. 

THe OFricERS UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
ManaGeEMENT Act.—Since Sir B. Hall’s Bill has 
been framed with the main object of a thorough re- 
vision of the executive, as regards the employment of 
inefficient persons in the superintendence of parishes 
and parochial work, may I suggest to those with 
whom the power will be vested of engaging the 
necessary Officials, the propriety of a personal exami- 
nation of each candidate; so that those only who are 
ractically acquainted with the working of the diffe- 
rent branches may be engaged to superintend. There 
are many surveyors’ and builders’ clerks, without 
patronage or influence, who would be satisfied with a 
moderate salary, and -be of infinitely more use than 
the staff at present employed, which seems to have 
been called from all trades and profesions under the 
sun.—SPEs, 

THe tate Mr. Hoor, tHe Conrractor, was 
known to so many ef our readers, that a refer- 
ence to his death, and the sad circumstance attending 
it, seems called for. Mr. Hoof died suddenly at his 
house, the corner of Victoria-road, in the Kensington- 
road, on Saturday, 11th, and on the same day, Mrs. 
Hoof, overcome by the shock, died too. They were 
both baried on the following Saturday, in the ceme 
tery at Brompton. Mr. Hoof was one of thos 
whom the world calls lucky, and with apparent jus 
tice. He had made a fortune—some say half-a- 
million of money, and ha = himself down amongst 
his family to enjoy it. me time ago he lost a 
favourite son by cholera, and now,—Alas ! 

THE British ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION are 
holding their meetings in the Isle of Wight. We 
will give some particulars hereafter. 

THE SHREwsBuRY BuRial-BoaRD TENDERS.— 
We have received strong complaints of the way in 
which the contractors who tendered for the erection 
of chapels and gates for the cemetery have been 
treated. Three tenders were received ;— Messrs. 
Groves, Shrewsbury, 5,120/. for stone, and 5,471/. 
for brickwork ; Mr. R. Dodson, Shrewsbury, 5,049/- 
for stone, and 5,031/. for brickwork; and Messrs. J. 
Dickson and Co. Wellington, 4,393¢. 3s. 7d. for stone, 
and 4,325/. 18s. 10d. for brickwork. It was resolved 
that the buildings should be erected with stone. Mr. 
E. Haghes then moved, and Mr. R. Davies seconded, 
a proposition that Messrs. Groves’s tender should be 
accepted, on the ground that they were towns- 
men, Upon this the Rev. James Colley moved, and 
Mr. Timotheus Burd seconded an amendment, that 
Messrs. Dickson’s tender be accepted. Upon the 
amendment being put, it was lost by nine to five. 
The original motion was then carried by nine to 
eight. In all justice, when responsible contractors. 
have taken the trouble and incurred the expense of 
preparing tenders, the lowest should be accepted. 

r. Dodson is also a townsman, so that the plea here 





the guardians of the West London Union. 


for taking the highest fails, 
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ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC Progress.—The Mediter- 
ranean Telegraph Company have announced a plan of 
extensions from Algiers vd the Red Sea, to the western 
coast of India, and from Pegu to Australia and Van 
Diemen’s Land. In a few weeks their line will connect 
London with Algiers, in Afriea, vid Corsica, Sardinia, 
and Spartivento, whence it is proposed also to 
ram a ch to Malta, Corfu, and Constantinople. 
For some time past, a submarine cable has been 
in process of manufacture at the works of Messrs. 
Newall and Co. North Docks, Sunderland, which is 


the Birmingham Gazette, “that some of the iron- 


always productive of mischievous consequences. A 
rise of this kind will in all probability increase the 
make in America by a hundred thousand tons next 
year, and so help to remove a valuable portion of the 
trade from South Staffordshire. [That is not now to 
do, we fear.} The masters urge difficulties with the 
men as o reason for this large advance: in reply we 





intended to be laid down from Constantinople to have only to state that an opinion is very generally 
Varna. This cable is 160 miles in length, and weighs entertained, that by union and confidence amongst the 


upwards of 300 tons. 


It will be connected with the members of the trade, the men might be properly 


main line of telegraph from the seat of war, and by controlled, with advantage to themselves, and equally 


this means the palace of the Sultan will be in com- 
munication with the head-quarters of the allied armies | 
now before Sebastopol, as well as with London and | 
Paris. The Gateshead Observer reports the embar-— 
cation of this cable on board an iron screw-steamer, | 
named the Léa. In a few weeks, the New York, | 
Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Company will 
have their line finished as far east as St. John’s, New- | 
foundland. The wire for this line left London on the | 
28th ult. and a steamer is to be chartered to tow the | 
vesse! containing the wire, in the process of laying it | 
down. M. F. V. Guyard, Gravelines, France, | 
according to the Mechanics’ Magazine, has secured | 
a patent, by which he claims—1. Constructing appa- | 
ratus for eflecting clectro-telegraphie communications 
with trains or railways, in such manner that the dis- | 
tance from the train to which such communications | 
extend is regulated by adjusting the intensity of the | 
current of electricity; 2, 3, and 4, other modes | 
described. 

Srone For LITHOGRAPHIC AND ARCHITECTURAL 
PURPOSES IN JaMAICA.—A printed prospectus of “The 
Jamaica Stone Company” has been forwarded to us, 
from which it appears that a discovery has been made 
of extensive quarries of lithographic and other valuable 
stones, suitable for monumental statuary, and various 
purposes, on estates in the parish of St. George, 
and within three miles of a shipping port. A report, 
by Mr. EB. C. Lewis, of Church-street, Kingston, 
states that there are fully 1,000 tons now ready to be 
removed, on the formation of proper roads, &c. and 
that some of the material is similar to the Builder’s 
description of the stone of the Houses of Parliament, 
and to the stones of which the Palace of the Carousel 
at the Tuileries, and the Grand Mosque of the Turks 
are built. Specimens are being, or have been, for- 
warded to the International Exhibition at Paris, and 
a small fragment of the lithographic stone was enclosed 
to us with the prospectus, which seemed of the right 
sort. 

Buttpine Acciments.—On Saturday before last 
two men were killed at the railway-bridge works now 
in progress at Rochester, for the East Kent Railway, 
which is here to cross the Medway. The men were 
at work in a cylinder sank in the bed of the river, 
with a diving-bell and stageing above, when the 
buckets carrying up soil gave way, and the stageing, 
bell, &c. fell on them, and crushed them to death. It 
is rather singular that this is the second instance 
within the last month in which fatal accidents have 
occurred at bridge works, in connection with diving- 
bells, and yet that neither in the case at Westminster, 
nor in that at Rochester, can the bell itself be said to 
have been in fault, or really the cause of the acci- 
deut. Mr. John Sinclair, the sub-contractor of 
the Durham viadact, on the Bishop Auckland Rail- 
way, now in course of construction, was killed on 
Monday before last, by a fall of stone-———On Wed- 
nesday week, two children, at Teignmouth, were play- 
ing near some blocks of stone, in the station-yard, 
when one of the blocks, which weighed 2} tons, fell | 
on them, crushing both to death. The mother is | 
said to have since become insane in consequence. | 
——A western paper, chronicling the lamentable | 
occurrence of a stageing attached to a church being 
blown down, very feelingly adds,—‘‘ We are happy 
to state that over twenty persons were suddenly 
brought to the ground—safe, and one man, Mr. 
Willkins, had his neck broke! Mr. W. was an esti- 
mable young man, and the father of a good many 
children, besides a large farm, well stocked. He was 
fatally injured.”—If the neck of the poor man was 
broken, we should think he must have been “ fatally 
injured,”—and doubtless he died. 

Tue NorTrHampron SurvEyoRsHIP,—Mr. Jones, 
of London, has been elected surveyor to the town of | 

















Northampton, and also inspector of nuisances, with | 
an assistant to act as inspector for six months, after | 
which to provide for the latter’s duties himself. The 
salary of the surveyor is 2007. a year. Mr. Law, a 
local improvement commissioner, protested against 
the intention to call upon the surveyor either to pro- 
vide an inspector of nuisances, or to act as such him- 
self, although he did not object to the surveyor being 
the superior, and responsible for the right fulfilment 
of the duties of the Board’s inspector. 





so to the trade itself.” 

Hoty Trinity, Newineton.—The tenders for 
repairs at the Holy Trinity Church, Newington, under 
Mr. Henry Jarvis, architect, were as follow :—Cook, 
5437.; Fisher, 4937.; Ott, 400/7.; Thornhill, 339/.; 
Thorpe, 327/.; Mills, 8142. 9s. Mr. Thornhill’s was 
accepted. 

SCIENCE AND THE GOVERNMENT.—The special 
parliamentary committee of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, charged to inquire 
“Whether any measures could be adopted by the 
Government or Parliament that would improve the 
position of science or its cultivators in this country ?” 
has collected from men of science a body of interest- 
ing information, which has been embodied in the form 
of a report, to be presented to the members of the 
Association at their Glasgow meeting. This report 
appears to have been adopted unanimously; and its 
suggestions cannot fail to command the instant and 
serious attention of the scientific world. The 
Atheneum of last week quotes its principal passages. 

Tue Inns ; SHREwsBuRY ConGress.—Our corre- 
spondent’s comment on the charges and discomforts 
of his inn at Shrewsbury, during the recent archeo- 
logical congress, has been borne out by several letters 
to us on the subject. One writer tells us that he was 
charged fifteen shillings per night for three beds,— 
self, daughter, and servant. Such charges, coupled 
with inattention, should be reprobated: they will 
deter prudent people from attending these excursions. 


THe tate Mr. Patrick Parx.—Mr. Park, the 
sculptor, who died prematurely a few days ago at 
Warrington, was a native of Glasgow, and studied 
under Thorwaldsen at Rome. He was remarkable 
for the vigorous and faithful expression of his busts. 
He was something more, however, than a bust maker: 
he had much poetic feeling, and has left some works 
which approach the heroic. 

Warer-suprLy.—It is a singular fact, that since 
the introduction of the new supply of Thames water 
within the last month, from the new works of the 
Vauxhall and Southwark Company at Hampton, to 
the inhabitants of Lambeth, South Lambeth, Clap- 
ham, and Southwark, by the statement of the sanitary 
condition of the metropolis in the 7imesof 22nd inst.the 
south side of the Thames has all at once become the 
most healthy, and this has been stated for the two last 
weeks; thereby proving, in a sanitary point of view, 
the value of a pure water supply to the inhabitants of 
London ; and as I have not seen any notice from that 
com; any advertised, stating the supply to come from 
the new source, although we have had it now for 
nearly a month, I thought it worthy of remark in 
your valuable journal, that the inhabitants might be- 
come acquainted with it more generally, and note from 
week to week the results of the new supply.—X. Y. 

THe Grass Trape.— Mr. A. Quertinier has 
patented a method of causing heat, ignited gases, hot 
air, and products of combustion to pass from the fire- 
place of glass furnaces through side channels or 
apertures, and to circulate under the floor of the 
melting-chambers, so that the greatest possible trans- 
mission of heat to these chambers shall be obtained. 
The glass-works recently carried on at South 
Shields by the Tyne and Tees Glass Company have 
passed into other hands, under whose management 
they will shortly resume work. 

Frrz-Maxkine By Macuinery. — A file-cutting 
machine has just been patented by a Mr. Ross, of 
Glasgow. By its agency, says the North British 
Mail, files can be struck, and that in a superior 
manner, with an advantage in labour alone of at least 
200 per cent. over the old process of hand-striking. 
A skilled file-cutter will strike by the hand some- 





| where about twenty common 40-inch flat bastard 
files in a day. One of Mr. Ross’s machines, under 


the direction of a boy, will strike sixty files in the 
same amount of time. The machine is so simple, too, 
that an uninitiated boy can in a few hours be in- 
structed to attend it. A one-horse steam-power is 
capable of driving six of these machines, and with 
some practice, a lad might be able to attend two of 
them, for they stop of themselves when a certain por- 
tion of work has been completed. The machiae-made 
files have already found their way extensively into 
use, even on the other side of the Atlantic. 


Tue Inon Trape.—“ We hear with regret,” says 


masters talk of an advance of 2/. a ton(!). These 
sudden jumps have seldom been maintained, and are 





Fire at Mr. Myers’s Premises.—The premises 
at Lambeth occupied by Mr. Geo. Myers, the con- 
tractor, caught fire on Tuesday last ; but, fortunately, 
the damage done is inconsiderable. 

Axcuirects’ BenevoLent Soctety.—Considering 
that the appointment of an influential member of the 
profession in each of the most populous provincial 
towns, to act on behalf of the Architect’s Benevolent 
Society, and in furtherance of its objects, would tend 
materially to extend its usefulness, the council have 
created an office to be styled that of Corresponding 
Member of the Council; the appointment to .be for 
three years, and to be renewable at the end of 
that period. The duties of such officers are, — 
to obtain new members; to communicate to the 
honorary secretary any cases within their own know- 
ledge that may be deserving of the attention of the 
council, and otherwise to promote the benevolent 
objects of the society in every way in their power. 

Navat Rarr Burtpine.—The difficulties which 
have occurred in the prosecution of the present war 
from the deep draught of our line-of-battle ships, says 
the Zimes, may, perhaps, secure attention to the fol- 
lowing design for a great raft, propelled by an 
immense steam-power, which has occupied the 
thoughts of its projector, Mr. Daft, civil engineer, for 
a period of thirteen years. It is proposed that the 
raft should be composed of a deck of timber 6 inches 
thick, resting on 300 pontoon-shaped iron boats, 
nearly all 100 feet long, by 10 feet wide and 7 feet 
deep, having semi-circular bottoms and sides, and 
hatchways opening into each. The deck area would 
be little short of ten acres. Bulwarks are contem- 
plated, 12 feet 6 inches high, and consisting of hollow 
iron stanchions, with iron compartments between. 
It is proposed to propel this raft by twenty-two 
steam-engines of at least 200 horse-power each, eleven 
on each side, with paddles and screws alternately. 
The raft would, it is added, carry a freight of 20,000 
tons, obtain a speed of fifteen knots an hour, draw 
only 3 feet 6 inches of water, and give a surface suffi- 
cient to act as a floating breakwater in the roughest 
sea. The projector contends that it will be impos- 
sible to founder such a structure; that in case of 
running ashore the boats grounded can readily be 
drawn off by the power of the engines; and that the 
| Principle of the design involving the repetition of so 
; Many given parts, as in the architecture of the Crystal 
Palace, these can be let out to different contractors, 
and the whole got together with the greatest rapidity 
and ease. In the Black Sea, or Sea of Azoff, and the 
Baltic smaller rafts so constructed might be of advan- 
tage, but we can scarcely see what use could be made 
of so unwieldy a structure as this, unless it were for 
the mere transport of an army. It is fitter for taking 
whole colonies of emigrants to Australia or America 
than for war with Russia. 

GREEK ANTIQUITIES AT CALymMNos. —At the 
recent meeting of the Archeological Institute at 
Shrewsbury, a letter from Mr. Charles Newton, late 
of the British Museum, and now her Majesty’s consul 
at Mytelene, on some “ Interesting discoveries in 
the Greek island of Calymos,” was read. The paper 
detailed the result of certain excavations made in the 
neighbourhood of Damos, where a number of Greek 
tombs have been discovered, containing pottery, &c. 
Sepulchral jars had also been found ; and Mr. Newton 
stated that he did not know that this method of in- 
terment in jars had been elsewhere explained. This, 
he thought, might elucidate a disputed passage in 
Pliny. What was called the tub of Diogenes was, in 
his opinion, no tub at all, but a large sepulchral jar. 
In other parts he had found graves which presented 
evidence that they were graves of Romans. The 
vases found in the graves were of a date cousiderably 
anterior to the Christian era, and in many of the 
graves were discovered lamps or cups. The paper 
next went to describe researches on the site of the 
Temple of Apollo, where the small church of Christos 
had ae built, chiefly out of the old materials of the 
temple. Here a number of antiquities had been dis- 
covered, including a very fine sword handle.* 


“TO LICHFIELD. 
“Old rural city, how thy pointed spires, 
So chastely etched, spring from the rising knoll, 
Salute the morn and day’s departing fires, 
And moon or sun-lit seem a breathing whole. 
Thy swinging bell resounds upon the lea, 
And tells of worship to the far-off Trent ; 
And of the short-breathed hours that passing be, 
By whose small thefts the richest life is spent. 
Yet the brief day of man has cultured been 
Beneath thine auspices. Yon school below 
Has nourished pupils for the tragic scene, 
And ampie lists of essayists can show. 
Here Addison first learnt to fashion prose, 
And Jeimson, lord of common-sense, arose.” 
Fevraam Buren.ey. 








* We will iske-the opportunity to say, that the archeological 
meeting hac been fully and ably reported in the Shrewsbury 
Chronicle of August 10th and 17th. 
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